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RITISH MUS E U M. 


The Forge moe will be “ORB to Students on and after 
FRIDAY, Ma The new BXA(BITION GALLERIBS will be 
OPEN to the ablic on the same date. 

F. G@. KENYON, Director and Principal Librarian. 

April, 1914. 


OLMETSCH CONCERTS OF OLD MUSIC.— 
5, 13, and 20.—Particulars from Miss BEATRICE 
HORNE sta, 4 Mortimer 8 Street, W. 














Lectures. 


Rerae INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 
TURSDAY next, May 5, ab 3 o'clock. Prof, WILLIAM BATESON, 
THE. PRESENT state “OF EVOLUTIONARY THEORY.’ 


-Guinea the Cours: 
san q DAY, May 9, 9, at 3 o'clock, Prof. CHARLES J. PATTEN, 
M.D 


. 8c.D., First of Two Lectures on ‘ BLRD-MIGRATION.’ Half-a: 
Gales. sion to all the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 
eee. OF LONDON, t UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


A COURSE OF NINE NINE LECTURES ON 
THE HISTORY OF ITALIAN RENAISSANCE PAINTING 
will be given by 
DR. TANCRED BORENIUS 
On FRIDAYS, at 4.30 v.m., beginning on May 1, 1914. 

FRE ii. 1. a bl 
ould be addressed to the under- 

Applications for atenlegion Sosld, a oadeeeeed te pe 
rate of London, University College, Gower Street, W.O. 


Societies. 
(tHE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


NNIVERSARY MEETING of the SOCIETY for the election 
of Presiden t and Council. &., will be held in the THEATRE, 
BURLINGTON — on MONDAY, May 18, at 3 p™., the 


in th 
Pee ANNUAL DINNER will beheld at the HOTEL METROPOLE, 
M. 


WHITERALL 1 ROOM mans wt *, for 8 P 
Pr. 
D. OHNSTUN 
i. ‘ ore } Hon. Secretaries. 
J. 8. sae. Secretary. 
Lowther Lodge, Kensington Gore, 8.W 


Exhibitions. 
[HE REMBRANDT GALLERY. 
A Ioan Goltestion of Etchings and Dry Points. 
MUIRHEAD BON 
ROBERT DI DUNTHORNE, 5, Vigo Street, w. 


Provident: Institutions. 


ABTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 
For the Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows, and Orphans. 
President-Sir EDWARD J. POYNTER, Bart., K.C.V.0. P.R.A. 
e Hundredth ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take Fase 
atthe WE WHITEHALL ROOMS, HOTEL METRUPOLE, on WEDNES- 
DAY, “ie at 7.15 o'clock. 
R.H. PRINCE ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT, 
K.G@. K.T. P.O. @.C.V.0., in the Chair. 
Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea. 
Donations will be received, and thankfully acknowledged, by 
Sir ASTON WEBB, K.C.V.0. — B. R.A., Treasurer. 
ARTHOR 8. CuPR, K.A., Sec. 
DOUGLAS H. GORDON, "secretary. 
No. 3, Charles Street, 8t. James's 8 Square, 8.W. 


























ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.—An 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION for Boye 

under 14 on June 11, 1914, will be held on J and following 
days.— For particulars apply to THE SeOnET A ay. 





QHERBORNE SCHOOL 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIPS, ope 
Boys under 14 on June 1, will be held on Fudy | l4and Following Dare 
Further information can be obtained from THE HEAD MASTE 
School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 





EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 
—Conducted by Miss E. DAWHS, M.A. D.Litt. (London). 
The comforts of a refined home. Thorough ‘education on the principle 
of a sound mind in a sound body. ration for Examinations if 
French and German a Tech ty. Large grounds, high and 

healthy position. 





AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.. _ 
ing for Home or Colonies. Fan Shoot 

Science, Smiths’ Work, Ly ae Miaing an Shooting ta taught edi 

open-air life for delicate Bo: charges Get 








ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (est. 1880), 
Keith House, 133 +. REGENT STREBT, W., English and 
Foreign Governesses, ofessors, Teachers, her Com- 
ions, Secretaries, Rearlers, Introduced for Home Abroad, 
on application Supenel a b letter). A... 1, - information, oy 
hours, 10-5 ; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. Regent 3627. _ 








Pbuca TION (choice of Schools and Tutors 

gratis). Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, and 

of —— Arug, Civil Service, and University ee pers, 4° irre of 

eipt of requirements by GKI Ag, i ow 

ite FAWCETT School Agents xtablished Tes) 34, I Bedton 
Street. Strand, W. Telephone—702i Gerrard. 











Situations Wacant. 


REWOOD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

AHEAD MASTER is REQUIRED for the above School, to enter 
upon his duties after the Summer Vacation. Salary 2001., with capitation 
fees, amounting to 1071. for the year 1913. Accom: tion for thirty- 
five Boarders in the Head Master's House. The School is in receipt 
—— from the Board of Education. There is an agricultural side, 

ntained by special grants from the Staffordshire County Council, 
t importance being attached to its efficiency. Candidates must be 
Graduates of a University in the United Kingdom. Applications, 
nied by copies of not more than three recent testimonials, 

and, if if desired, the names of referees, must be received, on or 
MAY 15 next, by the undersigned, from whom further particulars 


can be o' ined. 
FREDERICK T. LANGLEY, Clerk to the Governors. 
79, Darlington Street, Wolverhampton. 
April 21, 1914. 


NEWCASTLE -UPON-TYNE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 
RUTHERFORD COLLEGE SECONDARY DAY @CHOOL FOR 





Head Master—Mr. J. B. GAUONT, B.A. B.8c. 
WANTED, in SEPTEMBER, a HIGHER GRADE FORM 
“Ee for History and English. Salary 1507 annum, rising 
annum to 2001.; also a SENIOR FORM MASTER for 
History. English, and Latin. Salary 1501., rising by 10. per annum to 


= fixing the f i will be made for 

suitable experience and satioctory service in other Secondary 
Schools by reckoning three quarters of each completed year's previous 
service, but omitting any fraction of a year below one half, andin no 
case exceeding the oe of the Committee’ 8 scale. 








Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
£1 8s.; Foreign, £110s. 6d. Entered at the 
New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








The Publishers will be much obliged to 
any reader who will acquaint them with 
any difficulty that may be experienced in 
obtaining copies of the paper. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY MORNING at 8.30. 








AMBRIDGESHIBS EDUCATION 
COM 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY someensonames, OAMBRIDGE. 
A MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS is required for September 
next. Mixed Mathematics should be a strong subject, with practical 
work. She will be required to help with the Science work. Salary 
ee es pve ee or fans ap Boe a — 
ons. orms of @ cation ersigned, 
and should be returned on O before MAY 38, ioe . 
ucation Secretary. 
County Hall, Cambridge. es 





LONDON. 


The London County Council bertins applications for the following 
positions aay © in September, 1 

Candidates for these mon My with the exception of that of ART 
Lon TKES#, must have pases a Final Examination for a Degree held 


ized University. the Degree requirement 
_o be rolnaed, provided the enitins is sothor wien enechahty e y ualified. 
The commencing salary, except where otherwise stated, ie nom 101. 
to 1702. a year, according to previous experience, rising to 2201. by 
yearly increments of 10l. 
THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, CHELSEA. 

ae MISTRESS, , ee special qualifications in Geography. Eco 

nomics as subject 


Gounry OF 





THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, ELTHAM. 

1, FORM MISTRESS, with special gpaliBestions in Classics. Candi- 
dates should have obtained Honours in a Final Examination for a 
Degree held by a recognized University. Sicthennetinn asa subsidiary 
subject desirable. 

ots yous MISTRESS, especially puslted in Ele- 

#cience, Nature Stud y, and Handwork ee subeidiary subject 
desirabl e. Good previous experience necessary in eac 
THE COUNTY SEC ee oes poten ll 
ASSISTANT MISTRE 0 teach throughout the 
Bchool and assist with Junior! aathemation or cigs 
2 ASSISTANT MISTRESS, to teach Classics up to the standard 
required for University Pinal "Fzama Candidates should have 
obtained Honours in a F tion for a Degree held by a 
recognized University. y - — 'y subject 
THE COUNTY SECONDARY ‘e0m00k, KENTISH TOWN. 
1, ASSISTANT MISTRESS, to teach German and French. 


2. ASSISTANT MISTRESS, to teach Geography and History. 


THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, PLUMSTEAD. 
JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS, 6 ly qualified to teach Geography 
and Lane me Ability Dany Ay School games will be a 
recommendation. 





THE COUNTY SEOUNDARY SCHOOL, STREATHAM. 
SENIOR MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS. Games desirable. 
THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, FULHAM. 


ART MISTRESS. Good Secondary School experience with large 
lasses Salary 1601. fixed. 4 si 








Gadurational. 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


nan 
WILLIAM NOBLE FELLOWSHIP. 
Value 1502. Tenable for one year. The holder must iio Litera in a 
ece of peaveree under the direction of the School of — 
ure at the U i by — ished or 
Ms. work. and (unless graduates in Arts in the Univers ty sti 
ey A > names as references, to be forwarded before JUNE It to 
egistrar, from whom further passiquiere may be obtained. 
EDWARD CAREY, Registrar. — 


N#WNHAM_ COLLEGE. 


The Syastocs “ Ge Mary Ewart tres _Fund invite applications 
from at College for a 
TRAV LUING 8° HOLARSHIP of bet, for purposes of study, to 
be awarded in Jun 

A pratioue py ~y sent, not later than JUNE a! a MIas 

veP. Newnham College, from whom all particulars be 

















OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(ONIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Principal—Miss EB. 0. HIGGINS, B.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. —RLEVEN ENTRANCE 8CHO- 
LARsuIPs, to 60l., and 


ust before MAY 30, 1914. The 
pares Women Students. for London Degrees. Inclusive fee, 1001. a 


Forms of Ent 1 farther particulars to 
oeereret, Royal Holloway College, nglefield Gress" OF a 





—_ obtained by forwarding | stamped 

dd d foolsca “cavelepe to THE a 

Office, Northumberland Road, Newcastle-upon 
Applications must be received not later than MAY 19, 1914 





H U b&b c i ke 
Residential Hostel in connexion with the 
VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 

The Governors of Hulme Hali invite applications for the post of 
} Ss gel ¥- Warden must be a member of the Church of 
Unfreretiy io pocrssestiy in Holy Orders, and a Graduate of a 
Un! res, in the United Kingdom. He will be required to reside 

begin his duties on October i next. The commencing stipend is 

y—| a year, with board and house for the hed aap and his family. 

pe memeay stating age and whether accompanied by 

more than three testimonials and three teferences, should be sent 

before re JUNK 6 to the (lerk at 8, John Dalton Street, Manchester, 
rom whom further Tr ® rd be obtained if desired. 

ated this 28th 3 of April, 

AvroRb TAYLOR, Clerk to the Governors. 


Qoorty BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 


BEDE COLLEGIATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
Head Mistrese—Miss M. BE. BOON, M.A. 

WANTED, in sarzeusae, Pr SCIENCE Beernaee (Chemistry, 
Elementary Science, Botany), Ap Hovours Degree or its souienes 
and good Secondary fehcol experience essential. Needlewor 

mendation. Salary 100I. oe 150%. according to scale; initial 
amount dependent on qualificati ions. 

Application form, whieh should be returned ot later than MAY 12, 

ressed = 





and salary scale obtainable on sending stam: 
to the undersigned. HERBERT | REED, Secret 
Education wn Se John street, Sunderland. 





pbusiientions mest be - forms to be obtained, with particulars of 
ped addressed f La 


teh EDUCATION CHUL Ss Landon County ¢ ouncil, Education 
(ffices, Victoria E kment, hey must be returned 
by 11 A.M. on MONDAY, May 18. — = must be used for 
each appointment for which "application is rma Every communica- 
by F- volt he dir : 1 rit itecty, ti ae Hi 

nvaseing, either directly or indir ay.Y —_ an ay nt. 
No candidate is cligibie Ly a v4 of htohe 
relative a member o' Adv bub Committes. 

RENCE comin Clerk of the leaden County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
April 24, 1914. 





LONDON. 


The London County Council invites poutiontions ae, ite position of 
DISTRICT INSPECTOR in the Education Offi Department. 
aa 1 4001. a year, rising by annual increments of 2 25, toes = azar. 

person appointed will be re qu uired to give his whole t' tothe 
duties Of his Office, consisting of the = Soaneouen of Public icnoptenr 
Rchools, Evening Institutes, and other Educational Institutions, and 
to the performance of such other duties as may be entrusted ei 
The In+pector will be required to devote part of bie ame to 


Country oF 


F ducation, and must, therefore, possess + pecial qualifice tions iy ? that 
work. Women are eligible for this appointment. © of the 
Council are not precluded ined 0 + plying 

Applications es be on be obtained, with iculars of 


ihe a intment. by nga rye addressed foo envelope 
DUUATION serine —— County Council. cil, Bduration 
hy oh Victoria seen ment, W.C., to whom t y must be returned 
May 25, 1914. Every communication must 
onhip on the enve' 
ther directly or indirectly, will disqualify for 
appointmen 


LAURENCE GOMME, Clerk of the Leoten County Council. 
Education Uffices Victoria Embapkment, W.C. 
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H'# SCHOOL es B BOYS, CARDIFF. 


pice in SEPTEMRE . SENIOR MODERN Lauer ees 
aa to teach Preset poy e hi t standard (taneqaes 


pate 
Mint Ber Bervice, Scholarship “ an ~* Spanish 
on on ie. ‘rising by Tet. per annum to 2501. Apply HEAD 


Cype-Writing, Kec. 
'YPE-WRITING, SHORTHAND, and all 


SECRETARIAL WORK.—Mrs. WALKER, ins, Elm Park 
perneione. Chelsea. Fey So = Ken. Hours: 10-1 and 2-5, 





IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION.—JUNIOR APPOINTMENTS 





in certain Departmen 19)), MAY 
"The date specified is ay at = applications can be 
received. They must be made on forms to be obtained, with 


ticulars, from THE SECRETARY, Civil Service Commi 
Burlington Gardens, London, W. 





ADY SECRETARY WANTED, for _Coe- 
wspaper i 
nalietioncn —- Bayh a Rating en HT salary 





'YPE-WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
ate (Classical Tripos, Girton Cotiege, Cambridge ; CAMBRIDGE 
PEPE WRITING AGENCY. 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, WO 





8S. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
Carbon 3d. References to well- eal Authors. Oxford 
Higher Local.—M. 1G, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W. 





lence prete 
required, R.R., Box 2047, Atheneum Press, 








Situations Wanted. 


RADUATE OF GIRTON COLLEGE, CAM- 

BRIDGE (lass IL. Honours in t > cone) Age ge 

Work. see sit Dost Apply Box 20 Athenwu um Press, 11 1, reams 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.O. 


ADY SECRETARY. —Graduate ponrerd. 
German aeqaiced shroud, —% &o5"n, Typewritine, Sees Sr) ool 


t an geum Press, 
i bren's Buildings, fr, a. Lane, conten E.C 














Miscellaneous. 
MANORIAL RECORDS. —! —Mr. NATHANIEL 
uthor 


i TR RaCRIPTION. and RANGLATION. of of 
A or 
UNDERTAKES th other documents. Ly ~~. for Family 
and Local History.—Address 137, 





T AUTHORS.—Messrs. Dicsy, Lone & Co. 
Cent The Rether’s yeu, of. yr prom iey- 4 
re prepared to consider M38. in all Departments o' rature 
; view to Publication in —— Form.—Address 16, Bouverie Street, 

Fleet Street, London, E.C 





RESDEN. —GERM A AN LADY, with lovel 
home, and eas: this fine educational centre, is 
Tas on receiving . PWO or or TAREE ENGLIS& GIRLS of about 


pling ml MSS. and TYPE-WRITING of 
Guestetien accurately and promptly executed. Short- 

a Typins vided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METRO = "AN TYPING OFFICE, 27, Chancery lane. Tel. 





YPING at home desired by well-educated, 
qualified Lady. Excellent refs. From 8d. 1,000 words. French, 
German copied.—E., 16, Cherington Road, Hanwell, W. 





RANSLATIONS of idteresy and Scientific 

Works, aati Pamphlets, erman and French inte 

English Sper itten).—P. DURING, 56, Fernleigh Road, Winch- 
more Hill, ion, N. 





A UTHORS ’MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, SEPA, 
om a Lt WRITTEN px complete accuracy. 

Copies References, Ay weil. 

Keown Walt Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, | Kymberley Road, Harrow. 








Sales by Auction. 
Modern Etchings, Engravings, Drawings, and Lithographs. 


Memar SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
¥ ht SEL, b AUCTION, at a House, No. 13, ae 

on MONDAY, 4, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
MODERN | ETOHINGS, 1 ENGRAVINGS, “DRAWINGS. « and LITHO- 


GRAPHS. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





re of age. 101. monthly Excel Neat | lis! 
ow e "Box m3, Athenwum Press, 11, Bream's Buildings, E.0. 





SOCIETIES.—The HALL (42 by 28) and 
aA ee eee toy a Bu | & 


be let for Meetings 
TARY, A.W.G., €. Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 





aoe QUIRT, bright UPPER PART A. 


v Bouse as Flat. bath. 
am it joreatty feratenes et ‘Tube and District. "No 


. weekly.—B., Box Atheneum 
.y 2" m Chaneate Lane, London, KC. 


ARE O COINS and MEDALS 0 of call periode and 


or catalogued. 
D at the Beet’ WARKET PRICES 
hah RINK none PORCH ASED Oa iM lallists to BM. : x. the King, 17 and 18, 
ar (deste Piccadilly Circus 











Cype-Wiriters for Sale. 
STANDARD TYPEWRITERS FROM £3. 


We have some excellent second-hand, rebuilt, 
and shop-soiled new machines, fully guaranteed. 


Interchangeable t: ype, aut —e— ¥ action, THE 
machine for professional and private use. 
THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., LTD., 
50, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 





oy tre wi -WRITERS. —Latest Model No. 5 Oliver, 
Back . and all latest improvements, 101. ; 
Model No. 3 2 liver 6l ; Ail 


Standard, 7/.; Empire, 51. 10s. 
visible ting, teed perfect condition.—@. A. REY 
NOLDS, 13, D: imbl London. 











Natural Bistory. 
WATKINS & DONCASTER, 


NATURALISTS, 
36, STRAND, LONDON, W.OC. 
(Five Doors from Charing Cross), 

Keep in stock every description of 
APPARATOS, CABINETS, BOOKS, 
AND SPECIMENS FOR COLLECTORS. 

PRICE LIST SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 








Valuable Roman, Anglo-Saxon, and Norman Coins. 


Meena SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
= im sate by AUCTION, ¥* — mire po to, Welegien 
valuable OOLLEORION of ANGLO & BAKON and NORM Po NB. 


May be moe two days prior. Catalogues be had. Illustrated 
copies, containing two pti price 18. each, =— 





Antiquities. 
Meer ee SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
= ed a Aro at their House, No. 13, Wellin 


ANTI ave Sen eee, “the — vot the 
v0 he ‘opert; the 
pot De OAM being ferences «tien GEORGE B. MART— 


Seals, Amulets, &c.—R. 
wore Marbles ged Remsen Brouse Hel; = a 


May be viewed two days prior. Oatalogues may be had. 





A Selected Portion of the Valuable Library of 
Lieut.-Col. H. B. L. HUGHES. 


Mement SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
} ot ome sd AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
+: WEDNESDAY May 6, at 1 o'clock ook, Prectgel 
of the valuable LIBRAKY of Lieut. BL 
Bocas. « ~y Kinmel Park, Abergele, North Wales (eold: with ex 


Miscellaneous Books. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
speepay. May 12, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock. MISCE 
NEOUS KS, including the Pr y of the late EADY 
GROVE (removed Le Sydenham), by order 2 the Executors, com- 
—_ FitzGerald’s Omar Kha md Edition, original 
pper— First Editions - Victorian Poets, &., some presentation 
copies The Cambridge Shakespeare, 9 vols., and other Libra) y 
7 editions of Standard Works—Cooke’s Fungi, 8 ‘vols.—Books of Travel 
merica and Works relating to the Revolution—Autograph 
a. -Two Etchings by Whistler—Mezzotint Portraits, Engravings, 
ke. Also a Collection of Musical Scores by Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
==. &e., mostly well bound, and a few Vil Portraits of 
Mu on 


Rare Books—a Choice Collection of Fine Modern Books, dc 
ESSRS, HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


UCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane 

fBDA ay 20 and Two Following Days, A A LIBRARY 
FORMED DURIN THE E EARLY PART OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY (the Property of a LADY), comprising Folio Architectural 
-_ Legg Books—Bacon’s Works, by wre 17_vols.—BSets 
f Spenser, Shakespeare, Pope, Congreve, and Addison (Baskerville 
Baitions), ‘Defoe, § ‘Sterne, &c.—Court Memoirs - Books on the French 
ged the whole in fine condition and many in 

emporary ca morocco bindings; also A CHOICE COLLEt- 
TION NE ‘MODERN BOOKS, and other Properties, including 
rton’s Arabian Nights, Original Edition, 16 vols.—The Huth 
Pies rary, Large Paper, 29 vols.—Hakluyt Society, 32 vols., including 
fule’s Cat! axe of Ki Diary, by Wheatley, Large Paper, 10 vols.— 
Editions de Luxe o Kipling. Pater, Tennyson, Lamb, and others— 
Ruskin’s Works, Library Edition, 36 vols.—Original Issue of the 
term — A cherimavn's a ey Original Edition, 3 vols.— Dickens's 














Pickwick Pa and rting Tour and Ask Mamma, by 
jurtees, in the original Warts Barham’s Ingoldsby Legends, 3 vols., 
and other rare a, of Thackeray, Dickens, Jefferies, 


Kingsley, Swinburne, Lang, and other Modern Authors —Memorial 
Edition of Meredith, 27 vols.— Books illustrated by Rackham— 
TX Col 2 vols., and other Books on 








Japanese Art, &e. sig x 


on 








ge CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
BALws by AUCTION wt potien, thet eg wu hed the, following 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely. 

On MONDAY, May 4, MODERN PICTURES 
-—6 Seeee the "Property of L. E. CRAWFORD, Esa., and 

On TUESDAY, May 5, and Two Following 
Days, the COLLECTION of DRESDEN PORCELAIN of H. J. 

On FRIDAY, May 8, MODERN PICTURES 
and DRAWINGS, the. Property of the late Mrs. ALICE VENABLES 
BRUNTON, and ot! 


TEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS. 
Established 1760.) 
Curiosities. 
TUESDAY next, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
PORCELAIN, LACQUER-WORK, SNUFF- 
. NETSU KES, being the FIRST PORTION of the COL- 
LECTION formed by the late THOMAS LAYTON, Esq., of Kew 
iy also Oriental Porcelain and Cloisonné—Native Curios—China 
and Glase—Silver and Plated items—Ivory Carvings, and a variety 
of interesting Curios. 
Mr. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above 
frovesty by AUCTION, at his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.-C. 


* On view day prior and morning of Sale 








Important Seven Days’ Sale. 
“SUNDORNE CASTLE,” SHREWSBURY, 
About 3 miles from Shrewsbury Station. 


AM PTON & SONS are instructed by 
. A_L, FLETCHER, Esq., to SELL by AUCTION, on the 
| a on TUESDAY, May 19, and Following Days, the CONTENTS 
of the above MANBION, including 
THE VALUABLE a OF 3,000 VOLUMES. 

In all Classes of L ively bound, and includin 
finest works on Ornithology. eon “Naturai History, Ok 

ish Dramatists, Poets and Essayists, French Authors—Books 
wi Setouned 5 Plates. Early Voyages and Travels, Scrap Books, &c. 
matchless set of Gould's Works on the Birds of Australia, Asia, New 
Guinea, Great Britain, and Humming puree, . complete with 
Supplements—Piravesi’s Veduti di Roma. Eboracum, Nash's 
Mansions of England (Coloured Copy), Orme's Fieic Sporte, Daniel's 
Views in India— Best Li 
Corneille, &c. 








brary Editions of Racine, Moli¢re, 


re .—The LIBRARY will be SOLD on the last two days, MAY 
an 

Catalogu h, post free, or Books only an. e  eavtiention to 
the AUCTIONEERS, 3, Cockspur | Street, London, 8 








of the Cou 
roy te viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





A Selected Portion of the Library of 
Cc. E. S. CHAMBERS, Esq. 


Pi Op 
at their ‘o. 13, Welli 
W.C., on THURSDAY, t's Gd clack precise 


GRAPH Portion of Ui, Eee ant ot . BE. 8. CHAMBERS, Esq., of 
44, Drumsheugh Gardens, Edinbu 


Septathenabgandumaten Catalogues may be had. 





Japanese Colour Prints. 
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SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL. 
Highways and Byways in 


Shakespeare's Country. 
By W HUTTON. With Illustra- 
tions by EDMUND H. NEW. Extra 
crown 8vo, 5a. net. 
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NEW NOVEL 
BY AUTHOR OF ‘FATHER RALPH.’ 


Waiting. By GERALD 
O'DONOVAN. 6s. 
*.* The scene of the story is an Irish 
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rish pene is drawn with no hesitating 


Roman Ideas of Deity ‘in 
the Last Century before 


the Christian Era. Lectures 
delivered in Oxford for the Common 
University Fund. By W. WARDE 
FOWLE M.A. Hon. LL.D., &c. 
Svo, & 5s. net. 


DR. WESTERMARCK’S NEW BOOK. 


Marriage Ceremonies in 
Morocco. By EDWARD WESTER- 
MARCK, Ph.D. LL.D., Martin White 
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CUST, M.A. Edited by Sir SIDNEY 
COLVIN, M.A. Reissued with Supple- 
mentary Chapter, Additional List of 
Members, &c. With Illustrations. 
Super-royal 8vo, 25s. net. 





The Problem of Individu- 


ality. A Course of Four Lectures 
delivered before the University of 
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DRIESCH, Ph.D. LL.D. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

net. 
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THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
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other Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
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1813-1823, as an Experiment "oO 
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ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A. 8vo, 78. 6d. net, 


PENN’S COUNTRY: being 
Literary and Historical Studies 
of the Country of Penn, Milton, 
Gray, Burke, and the Disraelis. 


By E 8S. ROSCOE. With Illustrations and a Map. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


*,* This contains a — description of Burke's Parlia- 
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account of ‘Shelley ¢ end yy circle at Marlow in 1817. 
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THE HUSSITE WARS. 


BY COUNT LUTZOW. Medium 8vo, 
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This work, which may be considered as a sequel 
to the author’s ‘Life and Times of Master John 
Hus,’ is mainly founded on documents written in 
the Bohemian  demweey most of which are quite 
unknown to English readers. 


THE GODS OF INDIA. 


By E. OSBORN MARTIN. With 60 Illus- 

trations from Photographs specially taken. 
Small crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net: 

It is now over 30 years since the last general 

book oeae ade vt on Hindu Mythology, and the pur- 

this volume on the ‘Gods of India’ is to 

give to the student a book carefully accurate in 

tail, covering in the small compass of some 350) 
pages the general scope of the subject. 


THREE FREE CITIES. 


Being the Chronicles of Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Liibeck. By WILSON KING, for a number 
of years U.S. Consul at Hamburg. With 6 
Coloured Plates and many Line Drawings. 
10s. 6d. net. 


WITH THE TURK IN 
WAR-TIME. 


By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. Large 
crown 8vo, Ss. net. 
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8vo, 128. 6d. net. 
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By ERNEST NEWMAN. Small demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 
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RANKIN. With 100 Illustrations. Small 
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The War Office Past and Present. By 
Capt. Owen Wheeler. (Methuen & Co., 
12s. 6d. net.) 


THERE was room for a history of 

‘* a very slow office, an enormously expensive 
office, a not very efficient office, and one in 
which the Minister's intentions can be 
absolutely negatived by all his sub-depart- 
ments, and those of each of the sub-depart- 
ments by every other.” 

The quotation is from Florence Nightingale ; 
and though times have changed since she 
wrote, we doubt whether in essentials the 
War Office has changed with them. 

The publishers of this volume claim 
that it is the first comprehensive history 
of the War Office, and Capt. Wheeler 
explains that he has himself never served 
in the Office, but believes that his ‘‘ abso- 
lute independence”’ makes up for any 
deficiency caused by his being an ‘ out- 
sider.” The first part of the book does 
not suffer from lack of Office experience, 
but the latter chapters fall short of giving 
that inside picture which was required. 

For authorities up to the time of the 
Peninsular War Capt. Wheeler has relied 
largely on Mr. Fortescue’s ‘ History of the 
British Army.’ For the pre-Restoration 
days he acknowledges his indebtedness to 
the Calendar of State Papers and to Prof. 
Firth’s ‘Cromwell's Army,’ and he ap- 
pears to have studied with great care 
most of*the official and private publica- 
tions. 

A chapter on the War Office in pre- 
Restoration days makes it clear that 





in those times there was no such thing. 
But as far back as 1620 “‘ there was some- 
thing in the nature of a standing Council 
or Committee of War,’ and even in 
Commonwealth days there was a steady 
adherence to the principle of a central 
military authority closely in touch with 
Parliament. It is, however, really with 
the Restoration that the book begins. It 
was not until the year of the Union of 
England and Scotland that the military 
establishments of the two countries were 
made one; and Ireland continued to have 
its own military establishment until the 
Union of 1801. 

The author, himself a soldier, has no 
prejudices in favour of or against civilian 
control. In the course of his studies he 
has seen the evils of military control, and 
when he has to deal with political associa- 
tions, he says that as a matter of historical 
fact 
“it would not be difficult to quote a good 
many cases in which the army has probably 
profited a good deal more by ‘ civilian inter- 
ference ’’ than it would have done under a 
purely military dispensation.” 

A chapter is devoted to the time when 
the War Office was controlled by Frederick, 
Duke of York, a period in which the author 
has shown that 
“corruption and loose notions of honour 
flourished freely, in which political ani- 
mosity led to personal attacks of almost 
fantastic virulence, in which the lampooner 
and caricaturist went to lengths which to 
modern taste are often revolting.”’ 

The Duke of York’s career was, it will 
be remembered, interrupted by a scandal, 
which Capt. Wheeler discusses at some 
length— perhaps at too great length. 
But it was necessary to speak of it, and the 
chapter is at any rate not dull, as are 
a good many parts of the book. The 
traffic in commissions had assumed pro- 
portions no one could now believe possible, 
were it not for convincing evidence, of 
which Capt. Wheeler produces samples. 
The scandal was notorious, but the army 
and the public stood it patiently until the 
Duke of York’s mistress, Mary Ann Clarke, 
actually obtained for her footman a 
lieutenant-colonel’s commission in a regi- 
ment serving in the West Indies. 

Capt. Wheeler has something to say 
about the linked-battalion system and the 
localization of regiments, which he calls 
the ‘ third and supreme reform effected 
by Mr. Cardwell.” He is, of course, right 
in saying that the reform, which came 
from the civil side of the War Office, had a 
marked effect upon the whole conduct of 
the Office, lifted it to a higher level, and 
won for it on all sides increased respect. 
But, even if we admit that the linked- 
battalion system has been a boon (and to 
do that would be to disregard the interests 
of India), the argument of the author is 
curiously incomplete. He asks us to con- 
trast the attitude of the public to Army 
head-quarters at the close of the Crimean 
War with the general satisfaction evoked 
by the Egyptian expedition of 1882; and 
we can only wonder why he stopped at 
1882, and did not refer to the feeling of the 
public about the waste of money and the 





distressing incompetence of the War Office 
at the time of our recent South African 
War. 

We have found much of Capt. Wheeler’s 
book heavy ; but interspersed with what 
is dull, there is much pleasant reading. It 
is refreshing, for instance, to think that 
once upon a time the Secretary of State 
for War received only 911. 9s. per annum, 
and that the stationery of the War Office 
was all bought for 20/. a year. Items of 
that kind help us to endure many solid 
pages which give little but the names of 
undistinguished and unknown servants at 
the Horse Guards and in Pall Mall. At 
other times the author leaves the path he 
set out to follow, and introduces odds and 
ends which amuse, but slightly divert one 
from the theme of the book. 

Unfortunately, when he came to write on 
recent years at the War Office, and especi- 
ally on the Haldane era, Capt. Wheeler 
found it impossible to set down a clear or 
sufficiently detailed account of life inside 
the walls of the new building in Whitehall, 
and of the changes made by Lord Hal- 
dane, and, in consequence, the last chap- 
ters in the volume are unsatisfactory. 
They tell us nothing that was not already 
public. They will convey little or nothing 
to the ordinary reader, and if any attempt 
were to be made to deal with these latest 
times, the changes should have been 
described with more care and in more 
detail. 

We are very glad that Capt. Wheeler, 
who is always most impartial, has drawn 
attention to the way in which the staff of 
the War Office is growing. He notes that 
several new services have arisen of late 
years, necessitating the formation of new 
Directorates; but he points out that, 
while the establishment at head-quarters is 
increasing somewhat rapidly, it should be 
borne in mind that the numerical strength 
of the regular army has been considerably 
reduced in the last eight years, that the 
special reserve is weaker than the old 
militia, and that the County Associations 
do the greater part of the work connected 
with the Territorial force. Some answer 
is needed to Capt. Wheeler’s question, 
‘“* Where, then, is the need for all this 
expansion at head-quarters ? ”’ 

Of small flaws we note that no sort of 
credit is given to those Army reformers 
outside Parliament, and in Parliament but 
out of office, who, by their writings and 
speeches, forced on the War Office reforms 
which are discussed by Capt. Wheeler, and 
for which the whole credit is given to 
Royal Commissions and Committees, and 
Secretaries of State, who often did nothing 
more than accept the reforms unwillingly 
and in response to pressure. Capt. 
Wheeler is also inclined to be too kind to 
his War Ministers. We do not think 
that many will agree with his praise of 
the late Mr. Stanhope; and we are sure 
that it is rash to describe Mr. Brodrick as 
‘** one of the very best War Ministers the 
dountry ever had.” 

The Index is an unsatisfactory produc- 
tion, as may be judged by the fact that it 
does not contain the name of Col. Seely, 
who is many times spoken of in the book. 
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Shakespeare Personally. By David Mas- 
son. Edited and arranged by Rosaline 
Masson. (Smith, Elder & Co., 6s. net.) 


WE are grateful to Miss Masson for giving 
us the Shakespeare Lectures which for 
thirty years formed part of her father’s 
professorial course at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. From 1865 to 1895, we learn, 
he was constantly revising and adding to 
them, and they are now published in 


accordance with the wish he expressed 


shortly before his death. 

The six lectures occupy less than 
240 pages of excellent print, which does 
not seem a large allowance for a theme 
of transcendent interest in which the 
details are nothing like so clear or so 
easily comprehensible as the average 
reader supposes. To Milton especially 
Masson devoted all his care and erudition. 
He would not have claimed, we think, to 
be a specialist on Shakespeare, and the 
lectures are only a brief outline inciting 
to further study. As such they are 
highly suggestive as well as often eloquent, 
and perhaps the better for being unen- 
cumbered with the names of the numerous 
biographers and commentators who have 
made guesses, declared that this passage 
or that certainly represents Shakespeare’s 
own views, discovered prototypes with 
the eagerness of a devout Dickensian, 
and generally added to the pile of infer- 
ential biography. Some of these guides 
are handicapped by their ignorance of 
Elizabethan life, and it is well to empha- 
size strongly the fact that our own times 
are widely different. In view of * Titus 
Andronicus ’ Masson might have explained 
that the national temper in Shakespeare’s 
day was as prone to savagery as it now 
is to sentimentality. The influence of 
the audience on Shakespeare’s art is 
surely a matter of importance in consider- 
ing the poet’s personal ideas and wishes. 
Why did the creator of Falstaff indulge 
im so many sorry jests? Why did he 
who could write of the highest and the 
lowest with such exquisite understanding 
stoop to common coarseness? Masson 
supplies no answer to these queries; yet 
they must be answered when we ask 
ourselves what sort of man Shakespeare 
was. 

We should have been glad, too, to 
see a reference to that aspect of Shake- 
speare which *The Diary of Master 
William Silence,’ published after Masson 
had resigned his chair at Edinburgh, 
admirably _ illustrates. Shakespeare’s 
keenness for the open air and country 
sports is a trait sufficiently unusual in 
men of letters. Walter Scott is the only 
great example that occurs to us. He 
won from his little son this explanation 
of his reputation: “It’s commonly him 
that sees the hare sitting.’ Young Eliza- 
bethans innogent of literature may, one 
thinks, have’ paid the same tribute to 
Shakespeare. But fancy Milton inquir- 
ing the price of bullocks at Stamford Fair, 
or knowing that you cannot always judge 
a deer by the antlers alone! The * pecu- 
niary prudence’ which seems to shock 





many in Shakespeare’s case Scott could 
not claim, but the attitude of both to 
criticism was, perhaps, pretty nearly the 
same—to laugh and make no other reply. 

On Shakespeare in social life Masson 
offers some highly interesting conclusions. 
He credits him with habitual abstinence 
from criticism of his contemporaries or of 
public affairs. The one notable excep- 
tion is the elaborate royal compliment in 
‘Henry VIII.,) and we certainly do 
question “the amount of Shakespeare’s 
work in this historical play,” though the 
Professor declares it unnecessary to do so. 

It is clear that Shakespeare was excellent 
company, and that he saw and observed 
all sorts of people. Here a further 
deduction is discovered :— 


“Shakespeare had from the first, from 
natural fastidiousness of taste, and from 
reflection on what he saw, taken up, for the 
regulation of his own conduct, a decided 
principle of non-Bohemianism. He would 
be among the Bohemians; he could not 
help it ; he would enjoy their humours, mix 
with them in their merry meetings, and even 
like some of them much personally and 
befriend them all he could; but he could 
not and would not, himself, be permanently 
one of them.”’ 


Of all this we cannot be sure. Of course, 
Shakespeare did not remain a Bohemian ; 
no Bohemian of sense does at the period 
when, instead of being an _ ill-requited 
artist, he can afford to live a decent life 
of comfort. But in the early period when 
Shakespeare had newly come to London 
he surely had much to learn concerning 
life and taste. This book, we are glad to 
see, takes the Sonnets as records of things 
which actually occurred. If that record 
is true, we know that Shakespeare was 
human—all too human, and played a 
painful part in a sinister drama like that 
Catullus rages over in his passionate 
poetry. 

The best part of these lectures, to our 
mind, is the development of the theme 
that certain ideas are so frequently or so 
vividly insisted on in the plays that they 
must be regarded as an essential part of 
Shakespeare’s philosophy. The study of 
these Recurrences and Fervours leads to 
some remarkable results, especially in 
regard to that metaphysical quality of 
Shakespeare’s art which has not escaped 
the attention of fine critics. Other great 
writers have, and more definitely, this 
deep sense of Death, Change, Mortality, 
Time, but how many of them exhibit also 
the play of delighted fancy, interest in 
all the lore of the country as well as all 
the hearts of men and women ? 

When well-apparell’d April on the heel 

Of limping winter treads, 
Shakespeare is with us among the flowers ; 
he does not make for the city, like 
Socrates, because trees and fields have 
nothing to teach him. 

We are glad to see an Index, which adds 
materially to the usefulness of the book. 
The notes are scantyyeand might have 

iven more hints of recent additions to 
hakespearian knowledge. 











The Corner-Stone of Education: an Essay 
on the Home Training of Children. By 
Edward Lyttelton. (Putnam’s Sons, 
ds. net.) 


Mr. Lytretton’s book is a trumpet-call 
to the parents of this age to recognize 
that theirs is the prime responsibility in 
the matter of the education of their 
children. It rests with parents to implant 
an ideal which can do battle with and 
vanquish the life according to mere in- 
clination, and they can do this effectively 
by means of parental love and practical 
example. By the time a boy has reached 
his public or even his private school it 
is too late to begin inculcating the ideal 
of service to God and man, and parents 
cannot reasonably throw the responsi- 
bility for the success or failure of their 
offspring on to the shoulders of the school- 
master. 

Such, in few words, is the drift of Mr. 
Lyttelton’s book. Whether this age stands 
in special need of this lecture to parents 
is probably an arguable question. On 
the whole, we incline to think that 
parents of a century ago needed such a 
vigorous reminder of their duty far more 
than parents of to-day; but this may 
be allowed to pass, as, in fact, Mr. Lyttel- 
ton’s warnings are of the kind that are 
always needed. We advise parents to 
read these pages, not because they make 
altogether pleasant reading—they go too 
straight to the mark of parental infirmities 
not to cause some heart-searching—but 
because the main steps in the argument 
are just, and, as it is imperative to face 
such facts, they will be led up to them 
by one whose experience and study of 
adolescent life make him a sympathetic 
monitor. 

We have certainly about us enough of 
self-complacent, conventional, prosperous 
men and women, and enough life-failures, 
to justify the moral tightening-up which 
is attempted in these pages. Perhaps the 
most interesting, certainly the most easily 
read, chapter in the book is that which 
sketches some average types of: failure ; 
they are well done, and incidentally show 
that Mr. Lyttelton has at least one good 
novel in him if he could find time to write 
it. He sketches some careers of men 
who have started out in life without any 
equipment for an ideal implanted at home, 
and who have gradually succumbed to 
selfishness either in the form of sensuality 
or in the form of pride. These are careers, 
too, which few who are not carefully trained 
to observe would readily pronounce to be 
failures. 

In the next chapters we reach the base 
of the whole matter, in the discussion 
‘Where is the Source of Virtue?’ Mr. 
Lyttelton, with something of the fire 
of a Bunyan, calls parents to hearken 
more readily to the ‘Stern daughter 
of the Voice of God.” Recognizing fully 
the mysteriousness of all goodness, he 
lays down some tangible principles :— 
at the bottom of character-decay lies 
the master-vice. of egoism; every life 


is a thrilling struggle between the two 
allegiances, God and self; the ultimate 
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issue (and this must not be judged 
at the age of twenty or thirty, but of 
fifty or sixty or seventy) is mostly deter- 
mined by a self-committal, either to God 
or self, which took place in childhood ; 
later conversion by school life or personal 
influence wears the aspect of a special 
divine interposition; the only antidote 
to egoism is the firm implanting of the 
sense of the unseen ideal in the earliest 
years :— 

““The method of so doing is for parents 
to exhibit continually to the child a life 
devoted rot to self, but to the service of 
God (which inevitably takes the form of 
labouring to increase the happiness of our 
fellow men), combined with such teaching 
as shall explain the motive of such a life 
and its hope.” 

This is Mr. Lyttelton’s message, and it is 
one of profound national importance. 

We cannot say that on the whole the 
book makes attractive reading. It is 
cast in a highly argumentative and dry 
logical mould, and its excessive repetitions 
are somewhat trying. There are many 
blemishes of diction. To say that 
the precepts of the Gospel “ are trotted 
out at intervals” suggests flippancy ; 
and we venture to enter a protest against 
the use of such a word as * gutter-snipe ” 
in what is intended to be a colourless 
way. This word can never be used with- 
out a suggestion of contempt; and, like 
‘“mob,” in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred it is misapplied. We should 
prefer the omission of the word in all its 
contexts in this work, e.g. pp. 36, 69, 100. 
Again, ‘‘ the mother in the slums” and 
the parents of elementary-school children 
are too often used by Mr. Lyttelton as 
types of bad parenthood; and we fail to 
see the humour of the possible identifica- 
tion of the slum father with ‘a cat’s- 
meat man ”’ (p. 47). 

There are several misprints in these 
pages, and several aberrations from gram- 
mar. In the sentence at the top of p. 16 
we can find no sense. The fallacious 
spelling “* foregoing’’ for forgoing finds a 
place on p. 194. In a work of this calibre 
such blemishes irritate; we naturally 
should wish so serious a lecture to be 
totus teres atque rotundus. 








The Basis of Anglican Fellowship in Faith 
and Organization. By Charles Gore, 
Bishop of Oxford. (Mowbray & Co., 
6d. net.) 


Tue Bishop of Oxford’s ‘Open Letter’ 
to his clergy is important chiefly owing to 
the circumstances which have produced 
it. It does not say positively anything 
more than Dr. Gore has said in times 
past. Indeed, he admits this. The sub- 
stance of the letter is an expansion of the 
three points which were taken up by the 
Bishop in a letter written to The Times 
during the height of the Kikuyu contro- 
versy. 

That “substance is as follows. The 
English branch of the Church stands for a 
certain definite position, and from three 
sides within the Church that standpoint 
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is now threatened. That position is de- | topic of Romanizing we wish that we could 


fined by Dr. Gore as a liberal and Scrip- 
tural Catholicism. In his judgment the 
Church is committed to a continuity with 
its past in doctrine and organization which 
was repudiated by the majority of Con- 
tinental Reformers. The essential necessity 
of episcopacy is the cardinal instance of 
this. In the same way the Church of 
England stands committed to the ancient 
Creeds in a way which few of the non- 
episcopal bodies would allow. Yet she is 
equally Protestant in her attitude towards 
medizval accretions and Papalist auto- 
cracy. This is substantially the Caroline 
doctrine of the Ecclesia Anglicana, freed 
from its Erastian affinities, and developed 
in face of modern critical knowledge. 
This we take Dr. Gore to regard as the 
irreducible minimum of Anglicanism ; 
and this is now threatened. On the one 
hand—and this is far the most important 
part of the letter—a certain group of 
critical scholars, who cannot away with 
the idea of miracle, have been asserting an 
entire freedom for inquiry within the limits 
of the Society, which, as the Bishop points 
out, is fatal to the idea of any corporate 
faith. It is obvious, if criticism is to be 
entirely free, that office, and perhaps high 
dignity, in the Church, may be conferred 
not merely on a Christian who denies the 
Virgin birth, but also on a follower of 
Drews, who denies the whole Gospel 
narrative. If a man is to be free to think 
and say anything he pleases, and still be 
counted a fit candidate for a bishopric, 
there can be no corporate principles of any 
kind at the back of the Church. Here we 
think the Bishop is right. The Church 
is a society, and it must have some mean- 
ing, and therefore some limitations ; and 
a man cannot be free while acting as an 
officer of any society to take a line which 
is opposed to its raison d étre. 

On the other hand, we think Dr. Gore 
wrong in laying such emphasis on the 
question of sincerity. In regard to all 
the formularies other than the Creeds 
Dr. Gore seems to approve of the 
modern view that all that is required for 
sincerity is a general loyalty to the total 
spirit of the Church. His adversaries are 
certain to ask him how it is possible to 
treat differently the details of the Creeds. 
In the Eucharistic and Baptismal Services 
statements are made about the Flood, and 
the passage of the Red Sea, which, in the 
form they are given, we suppose few 
modern men would now accept—certainly 
not Dr. Gore. If it is not essential to 
sincerity to believe in the literal truth of 
the one statement, why is disbelief in 
the other a breach of personal honour ? 
We are largely with Dr. Gore in his main 
contention, but we think that he and 
others are ill-advised who seek to preclude 
discussion by raising the point of honour. 
We do not intend to imply that the Creeds 
do not hold a very special position, as 
expressions of the mind of the Church ; but 
we wish that the Bishop had paid a little 
more attention to the arguments of Pro- 
fessor Bethune-Baker. 

On the topic of episcopacy Dr. Gore 
reiterates his well-known views. On the 


| hope for a good hearing on the part of the 

extremer section. But it is doubtful. 
| The Romanizing party in the Church— 
we do not mean what is known as the 
Catholic party, but a tiny section of it— 
has gone further than even Dr. Gore sup- 
poses; and so far from wanting Roman 
practices apart from the Papacy, it is now 
openly crying out ‘‘ Viva il Papa re!” 
It rejects criticism, and seems to have 
lost touch with realities. Yet it is so sure 
of itself that we fear these warnings by 
the Bishop (whom above all others it 
ought to follow) will fall upon deaf ears. 

One practical point Dr. Gore argues. 
He declares in regard to the non-natural 
interpretation of the Creeds that the 
tolerance of the English episcopate has 
almost reached the point where it becomes 
complicity. To purge themselves from 
this charge, the Bishop not obscurely 
suggests, a declaration of their own sense 
is needful ; and he uses words which imply 
that, unless some such declaration is 
forthcoming, he will be driven to resign 
his see. 

We sincerely trust that this calamity 
will be averted. The Bishop’s zeal for 
social reform, and his real sense of the 
terrific evils of modern capitalism, make 
him a tower of strength to all who are 
hoping for a more sympathetic attitude 
of the Church in these matters. Besides 
this, in spite of his High Church opinions, 
Dr. Gore is probably more popular with 
Nonconformists than any other prelate 
now on the bench. We see no objection 
to a declaration in the sense suggested by 
Dr. Gore, provided it be confined to a 
statement of the bishops’ own interpreta- 
tion, and perhaps of settled policy in 
regard to ordination candidates. We do 
not think it would be wise to raise the 
question of sincerity, and we are glad to see 
that Dr. Gore is opposed to any attempt 
at prosecution. 

This is all one can say here. Everybody 
who is interested in religion should buy 
the pamphlet. It costs but sixpence, and 
is written with that grasp and lucidity 
which are no less characteristic of Dr. 
Gore’s writings than their lack of graces 
of style. 








The English People Overseas.— Vol. VI. 
South Africa, 1486-1913. By A. Wyatt 
Tilby. (Constable & Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 


A PICTURESQUELY, rather brilliantly, writ- 
ten volume on ‘ South Africa, 1486-1913,’ 
completes Mr. Wyatt Tilby’s ‘ English 
People Overseas.’ Probably—or internal 
evidence is at fault—Mr. Tilby has no 
great first-hand knowledge of the country ; 
but he has the “ authorities ’’ evidently 
at his fingers’ ends, and the library of Mr. 
Mendelssohn, the bibliographer of South 
Africa, was in a good hour placed at his 
disposal. Never was historian more meti- 
culous in research. He comes after Sir 
Charles Lucas, and perhaps a score of 
‘short histories,’ conveniently informing 
and readable. Yet the excellent purpose 





to which he has read brings freshness to the 
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familiar narrative. In the account of the 
beginnings quaint notes are struck out 
of such early South African classics as 
Mr. Ian Colvin’s delightful ‘Cape of Ad- 
venture’ introduced to many English 
readers. Janssen’s battle with Baird in 
1806 is given with spirit from Janssen’s 
own narrative, though beyond a reference 
to the Reit Vlei we are given no inkling 
where in the Cape the fight took place. 
Slachter’s Nek Mr. Tilby has apparently 
got up for himself from the archives of 
Mr. Leibbrandt, and he can quote a 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
his place in the House of Commons, 
A.D. 1819, on the amenity of the Cape 
climate. Occasional slips of no great 
consequence impress us from the author’s 
very mastery of detail. He omits to 
mention that Britain gave up Java to the 
Dutch in return for Cape Colony ; and 
6,000,0001., not 3,000,000/., was the sum 
paid in settlement. Also, Mr. Tilby is 
regrettably unsound upon Constantia, a 

at wine in its day, much laid down 
by Keith in his Scottish seat of Tulliallan, 
presented to him for taking the Cape, and 
fairly excellent in the cellars thereof to 
this hour. On the other hand, the Boers 
are treated handsomely in Mr. Tilby’s 
fourth chapter—nay, almost in the manner 
of Gibbon :— 


‘** The isolation of the settler in the interior 
of Cape Colony from the moving tide of the 
world’s events and contemporary thought 
was, perhaps, as much to blame for his heavy 
lethargy as the coarse and too plentiful 
cooking for his table. And in this respect 
the South African farmer was indeed lonely ; 
but he was contented to be lonely, to lie at 
peace in a back-water of life, while others 
more active, or at least more restless, 
sought the main stream of human endeavour. 
For if society was lacking in the remoter 
districts of the Colony, the Cape Dutchman 
showed little inclination to substitute the 
silent company of literature for the social 
intercourse which his solitary situation 
forbade....In general these men _ were 
prosperous. Great wealth was not, indeed, 
their portion. But most gained more than 
a bare subsistence, and many were able 
to spend their surplus in improving their 
estates, and enlarging their great rambling 
houses. Labour in the days of slaves and 
»aternal rule was cheap—the price of the 
labourer was his cost; and the Dutchman, 
one of the most domestic of human animals, 
often put his slaves to build, and spent 
an admirable care on the decoration of his 
home. The beauty of these old Dutch 
houses in Cape Colony and their slumbrous 
air of quiet ease spoke of a homely, happy 
breed of men, who found their pleasures 
with their family and serving-folk at home.”’ 


The description, with some allowance for 
Mr. Tilby’s majesty of phrase, is applicable 
to the Dutch country gentleman of the 
Cape Peninsula in old days, not, alas! 
to the Cape farmer passim of any date. 
But we like (in moods) an author who 
is not afraid of a little fine writing. This 
is how Mr. Tilby prefaces his account of 
the English immigration, 1820-42 :— 
“The thirty years after the close of the 
Napoleonic wars in 1815 saw Britain faced 
with a prolonged industrial and social crisis. 
Many an honest man in those years found no 
work to his hand ; many was without a roof 
to his head, or a bed for his wife, or bread 





for his child. Distrust of the present and 
despair of the future drove hundreds to out- 
rage and crime. Side by side with the 
wealth that made the presence of poverty 
more grim by contrast, utter destitution 
stalked the land; and so threatening was 
the outlook at times, that there were some 
who even feared that nineteenth-century 
England might suffer the fate of eighteenth- 
century France, and see the very foundations 
of society dissolve under the stress of those 
for whom society seemed to have no 
recognized place within its ranks.”’ 


Mr. Tilby likes to improve the occasion 
here and elsewhere, and certain passages 
in his history—not this—are coloured out 
of verisimilitude. But it is an admirable 
chapter which follows this induction. 
Admirable, too, and informing are the 
chapters on the development of the North, 
on the history of missionary endeavour in 
South Africa, and those tracing, with clear- 
ness and substantial accuracy, that amaz- 
ing course of events which led from the 
Great Trek and the foundation of the 
Boer Republics—by stages like the Boer 
War of 1881, the establishment of the 
gold industry in Witwatersrand, the 
troubles of the Uitlanders and the Jameson 
Raid, and the South African War—to the 
reconstruction of South Africa under 
Lord Milner’s guidance, and the con- 
summation of that Act of Union which, 
following on the grant of responsible 
government to the new colonies in flat 
defiance of his policy, was nevertheless 
the direct fruit of his labours. Mr. Tilby 
praises, as well he may, the Lyttelton 
Constitution for sound statecraft. The 
Liberal Constitution, “judged by its 
results, was, by accident or design, great 


statesmanship.”” We welcome the qualify- 
ing clauses. Adroitly enough, indeed, in 
Mr. Tilby’s phrase, “the paths of 


liberty and party advantage were made to 
coincide ” the Transvaal, by the grant of 
responsible government, being left to 
settle the problem of Chinese labour— 
nearly four years later there were still 
6,516 indentured Chinamen on the Rand 
—and the Imperial Government absolved 
from its election promises. But so far 
as the future of South Africa was con- 
cerned the new Constitution was nothing 
but a gamble. Three elements saved it 
from the fate which is apt to attend 
gambles: the excellence of the work of re- 
construction, which General Botha admit- 
ted in private was “ too fine to destroy ”’ ; 
the personal characters, mutual sympathy, 
and idealism of General Botha and Sir 
Starr Jameson ; and that other legacy of 
Lord Milner’s to South Africa, the impulse 
to Union, which his old pupils and lieu- 
tenants, remaining in the country after 
their chief's return home, carried to a 
triumphant conclusion. 

Of the permanent fruits of the Union 
Mr. Tilby writes with a confident expec- 
tation which we only hope will be justified. 
We do not the less appreciate his chapters 
on the Union—the best in his book— 
because we remark on a tendency to 
smooth over old difficulties, and to present 
certain phases in a key of colour a little 
more brilliant than the truth. Can it truly 
be said that “‘ Milner’s honesty and that 





of the Imperial Government in dealing 
with these stubborn people” in 1902-6 
“were not without effect,” or that the 
Boer generals (who had not put out a finger 
to help) “prepared,” after the final 
rebuff from the Colonial Office to their 
preposterous demands, “ to organize their 
own people in readiness for co-operation 
with the British” ? Mr. Tilby takes for 
granted that Hertzogism is dead and 
done with :— 

“South Africa as a whole [he writes in 
his concluding pages] now began to turn 
from the settled subject of Union to those 
other issues of economics and industry and 
agricultural or trade development, from 
which attention had been too long diverted 
by the white men’s quarrel.”’ 

The Union has, indeed, troubles on its 
hands—the vexed problem of white labour, 
not less troublous for the victories of 
labour candidates at the recent elections ; 
the vast and always gathering problem 
of the black man—questions only to be 
tackled successfully by a united nation, 
South African, neither Dutch nor English. 








History of Roman Private Law.—Part II. 
Jurisprudence. 2 vols. By E. C. Clark. 
(Cambridge University Press, 11. 1s. net.) 


It is eight years since Prof. Clark published 
the first part of the ‘ History of Roman 
Private Law,’ of which these two volumes 
are nominally the second. The large 
enterprise on which he started is unfortu- 
nately in some danger of not being 
carried out. 

“‘This work [he writes in a Prefatory 
Note] was written, as part of a History of 
Roman Private Law, which I can scarcely 
hope to complete, but for which I have been 
collecting notes and other materials during 
many years.” 

Though we hope that Prof. Clark, who 
has given many proofs of his learning 
and acuteness as a legal writer, will 
succeed in carrying out his original plan, 
we regret that he has made the present 
work a nominal part of it. It is an 
independent work on jurisprudence, rather 
than an instalment of a history of Roman 
private law, and the misleading title 
under which it is published may interfere 
with a proper recognition, not .only of 
its scope, but also of its merits. It is 
concerned not so much with the history 
and influence of Roman law as with the 
origin and domain of all law. The 
development of custom into law, the re- 
lations of law and morality, the functions 
of Parliament, the influence of judicial 
decisions, the nature of private property 
—on all these matters, as on the Austinian 
theory that law originated in a command 
by a sovereign authority, Prof. Clark 
makes an impressive use of his powers of 
lucid exposition and penetrating criticism. 
To the usual sources of law—custom, the 
Legislature, and the Bench—he adds one 
which has not always obtained the recog- 
nition it deserves, and few passages in 
these 800 pages are more instructive than 
that in- which he indicates the influence 
which famous textbook writers have 
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exercised in the domain of constitutional 
and international law :— 


‘“‘In International Law the part of the 
Text-book writer has been, and still is, 
infinitely more important than in National. 
Between independent States there is, ea 
hypothesi, no Sovereign, and therefore no 
overriding or competing legislation, statutory 
or judicial. To tabulate precedents, which 
could only be regarded as binding, on a pre- 
sumption of consistency, upon the National 
executive or judicative from which they pro- 
ceeded ; principles, which had often to be 
inferred trpm agreements only valid between 
the parties to them: to build together these 
materials with a structure based on general 
grounds of justice and humanity—this was 
the noble work of Grotius and his successors : 
and, until the middle of the last century, it 
must be regarded as their work alone.” 


In the effect of the writings of great 
jurists upon the modern rules of war is, 
perhaps, most clearly to be perceived the 
truth of the trite saying that ‘the pen 
is mightier than the sword.” 

Some of the strong expressions of 
opinion in these two volumes would 
create an agreeable sense of novelty even 
in an ordinary work on jurisprudence. 
Prof. Clark strays not infrequently into 
the well-trodden fields of current politics. 
The constitution of the House of Lords, 
the working of the Parliament Act, the 
merits of the Referendum, the Irish 
demand for Home Rule, the growth of the 
Labour Party, the admission of women 
to the franchise, and the incidence of the 
income tax are among the highly con- 
troversial subjects he discusses with the 
vigour that usually belongs to the jurist 
who turns politician. Occasionally he 
would seem to refrain from carrying his 
views to their logical conclusion :— 


‘Utopian as it may seem at present, I 
still believe in the justice and wisdom of 
making Income Tax payable, pro rata, by 
every single voter, without either distinction 
or allowance, down to a low minimum, and 
on an assumed yearly value below that 
minimum. Until which principle be estab- 
lished, it is submitted that a double vote 
ought to be given to every Income Tax 
payer.” 

If a man who earns 200/. a year is entitled 
to two votes as against a man who earns 
but 100/., how many votes ought a man 
to have who pays income: tax on 200,0001. ? 
This is an obvious problem which the 
Professor, who is precise and resourceful 
in dealing with purely juristic questions, 
makes not the slightest attempt to solve. 

He is on safer and more orthodox ground 
when he criticizes the ambiguity of Acts 
of Parliament. Prof. Clark, forgetting 
that even in Cromwell’s day the laws of 
England were “an ungodly jumble,” and 
that the pernicious system of legislation 
by reference is largely responsible for the 
chaotic condition of the Statute Book, 
is rather too ready to ascribe the imper- 
fect phraseology of modern statutes to 
the democratic form of government, but 
in the main his criticism is sound as well 
as interesting :— 

““ As we look at the yearly additions to 
the English Statute Book, we must feel that 
clearness or consistency cannot be much 
relied upon in direct legislation by a popular 





assembly, with unlimited power of ‘ amend- 
ment ’ by individual legislators, the majority 
of whom, though they may not treat every- 
thing as a party question, are yet in the main 
as ignorant of the general principles, notions, 
and distinctions of Law as they are of 
Political Economy. I fear it would be a 
counsel of perfection to prescribe a study of 
Jurisprudence as a panacea for this common 
blemish in the more democratic Parliamen- 
tary Legislatures. The main hope for 
greater brevity, clearness, and consistency 
lies, perhaps, in a greater appreciation and 
use of expert committees.” 

If ever the ordinary legislator is required 
to begin a study of jurisprudence, he 
could not, perhaps, do better than en- 
deavour to make himself well acquainted 
with this instructive and lucid work, 
though neither its ill-chosen title nor 
Prof. Clark’s lively allusions to the short- 
comings of popular assemblies are calcu- 
lated to encourage him to undertake the 
task. 








Hunting the Elephant in Africa, and Other 
Recollections of Thirteen Years’ Wander- 
ings. By Capt. C. H. Stigand. (Mac- 
millan & Co., 10s. 6d. net.) 


In the Introduction Col. Roosevelt bears 
testimony to the author’s qualifications 
for-the task he has undertaken. Not 
only is he one of the most noted African 
sportsmen and travellers, he is also of 
recognized rank as a naturalist; conse- 
quently, with the ample opportunities he 
has enjoyed, his observations are entitled 
to respect. Among other things he has 
specially studied the intricate and vexed 
question of “‘ protective coloration ”’ ; 
his conclusions, agreeing generally as they 
do with those of Mr. F. C. Selous, are com- 
mended, whilst those scientific men who 
hold other views are rebuked for following 
a ‘“‘fad which, for quite a time, carries 
even sane men off their feet.’” Some species 
are protectively coloured ; some, notably 
the smaller mammals and birds, doubt- 
fully so ; others, including most big birds 
and mammals, are certainly unprotected 
by their coloration. These are the con- 
clusions at which Col. Roosevelt has 
arrived, and he claims Capt. Stigand as a 
supporter. 

That officer has in the course of his ser- 
vice had many opportunities for the pur- 
suit of big game in Africa, and has recorded 
his opinion that the elephant surpasses all 
other animals in affording sport. He 
says :— 

““There is something so fascinating and 
absorbing about elephant hunting that those 
who have done much of it can seldom take 
interest again in any other form of sport.... 
Everything else seems little and insignificant 
by comparison.” 

He laments the lot of the hunter now 
as contrasted with what it formerly was— 
exorbitant and restrictive licences in place 
of unlimited numbers and no licence. 
Yet, apart from the financial aspect of the 
expeditions, we do not see great cause of 
complaint: unlimited slaughter in a few 
years of animals which take a great part 
of a century to mature is poor economy, 
and can have but one result. 





The first expedition described was to 
the Aberdare range, where the climate is 
sometimes too cold to be pleasant. Thus, 
when a good bull was being selected—one 
of the two allowed by the licence—sleet, 
which soon turned to hail, began to fall, and 
became so severe that the sportsmen could 
not stand up to it, but had to seek shelter 
behind a tree. They were soon benumbed, 
and on looking round saw two rhinos calmly 
surveying the scene. One was fired at 
with a Mannlicher, but reloading was pre- 
vented by a big hailstone jamming the 
breach ; fortunately Capt. Stigand’s com- 
panion finished off the rhino, and the other 
one bolted. An elephant which had been 
wounded was followed, but the hail 
obliterated the tracks, and it was never 
recovered. Another was lost for want of 
time to follow it up, and apparently 
through doubt as to which path it had 
taken, for a Swahili offered the consolation, 
“It was the two paths which defeated 
the old hyzna,’’ referring to the story that 
ina moment of doubt the right legs of 
the beast took the right-hand path, the 
left legs the other, and so it split in two! 

The power of tracking, that is, of follow- 
ing game by its footprints or other traces 
of its path, is much more developed in 
Asia or Africa than with us; indeed, in 
Northern and Western India it was culti- 
vated to an extraordinary perfection. The 
tracker in old times was the most useful 
person to catch a thief, or to follow stolen 
animals, seldom failing, even though 
footprints were much obliterated or con- 
fused by crowds of the same animal having 
passed the same route. The art is for 
the most part lost, but still on occasion 
great skill is shown. The author reports 
that in Africa trackers vary greatly in 
different localities: in one place they are 
good, in another bad, and British East 
Africa has the worst. 

Of rhinoceros, Capt. Stigand says they 
are generally killed easily, and that he is not 
interested in shooting them; yet he has 
had a sufficiently exciting time with one. 
Having fired and turned one from a charge, 
he found another bearing down on him. 


‘*'There was no time to reload, so I tried 
to jump out of his path, with the usual 
result in thick stuff, that one tripped up. 
He kicked me in passing, and then, with a 
celerity surprising in so ponderous a creature, 
he whipped round, and the next moment I 
felt myself soaring up skywards. I must 
have gone some height, as my men on the 
elephant track said that they saw me over 
the grass, which was ten or twelve feet high. 

.. Next I looked round for my rifle, and 
espied it on the ground a little way off. I 
picked it up and examined it to see if it had 
been injured. While doing this I suddenl 
found that a finger nail had been torn o 
and was bleeding. Directly I discovered it, 
it became very peinful. 

‘Whilst examining this injury some of 
my ‘men appeared and uttered cries of 
horror. I could not make out why they were 
so concerned till I glanced at my chest and 
saw that my shirt had been ripped open 
and was covered with blood, whilst there 
was a tremendous gash in the left side of my 
chest, just above the spot in which the heart 
is popularly supposed to be situated. Small 
bits of mincemeat were also lying about on 
my chest and shirt.” 
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Though thus dazed and damaged, he 
walked to the nearest’ village, where he 
dressed his wound and tried to sleep. An 
Indian hospital assistant arrived on the 
scene, skilfully stitched up the wound, and 
in three weeks Capt. Stigand was able to 
march 240 miles in ten days. 

Next we have more elephant hunting, 
and are then introduced to the buffalo. 
The old question is raised which game is the 
most dangerous: lion, elephant, rhino, 
leopard, or buffalo. Capt. Stigand places 
them in that order, but remarks that the 
question is like asking whether steeple- 
chasing or motor racing is the more 
dangerous, and adds that personally he is 
more afraid of the buffalo, because he has 
not yet been mauled by one ! 

Chapters on lions, servants, curious 
hunting incidents, camp hints, insects and 
their mimicry, and protective coloration 
follow, and all are good reading and worth 
attention. The book is sufficiently illus- 
trated, the type is good, and there is an 
Index. 





The History of the Grain Trade in France, 
1400-1710. By Abbott Payson Usher. 
(Oxford University Press; Harvard 
University Press, 8s. 6d. net.) 


THE enormous masses of documents 
relating to the grain trade in France 
which are to be found in the municipal 
archives of the country are almost virgin 
soil so far as economic history is con- 
cerned. The multiplicity of sources and 
the lack of obvious landmarks have made 
Dr. Usher’s task one of the greatest 
difficulty. All endeavours to arrive at 
generalizations are in vain before such 
a complication of rival interests as the 
grain trade presents. Province com- 
petes with province for permission to 
export; city competes with city to obtain 
the greatest benefit from one particular 
area of supply. 

The author devotes special attention 
to two great cities and their areas of 
supply. The cases of Paris and Lyons 
present many striking differences. The 
large Paris area, in the Upper Seine Valley, 
could be relied upon to produce regularly 
crops of the necessary size. At the worst, 
the neighbouring areas of Rouen and 
Orleans could be tapped. But Lyons 
was in an altogether different position. 
The narrow Rhone basin from which it 
drew its grain was geographically isolated, 
and the pressure of dearth was keenly 
felt. Languedoc and Provence had to 
be drawn upon, but this only meant a 
redistribution of misery. 


A relation of great interest is worked | 
out when Dr. Usher is dealing with the | 


regulation from Paris of the grain trade. 


Even to-day, with all our Governmental | 


machinery, aspirations are almost as 


difficult as ever to translate into legis- | 


lation. The theories of Colbert and those 
incompletely developed views which were 
later elaborated by the Physiocrats are 
curiously reflected in the Edicts of the time. 

Efforts to secure an adequate distribu- 
tion led to some strange results. A 


‘“* Chambre d’ Abondance ”’ came into exist- 
ence at Lyons in 1528, when a system of 
municipal trading was initiated which out- 
lasted the seventeenth century. But it 
attempted to provide the inhabitants of 
Lyons with grain under cost price, and 
was by no means popular. The ex- 
pedient which finally solved the problem of 
the food supply of Paris was the simple 
one of the wholesale market. Nicolas 
Delamare, a Paris official, who appears 
several times in the pages of this book, 
was chiefly responsible for the innovation. 
He seems to have been a_pertinacious 
person, with a sharp eye for engrossers. 
He noticed the good effects of an open 
wholesale market at Bray, and in 1709 
started a more important market at 
Vitry. This immediately allowed Paris 
to benefit by the produce of Lorraine, and 
secured the organization of the growers 
on the Marne. 

There is a certain lack of consecutive- 
ness in Dr. Usher’s treatment of the 
subject, no doubt due to its diversities. 
But he has clearly not spared himself 
in the production of this substantial 
chapter of the history of European trade— 
a history that is as yet largely unwritten. 








FICTION. 


Letters to Caroline. By Elinor Glyn. 
(Duckworth & Co., 2s. net.) 


THaT numerous public which hangs expec- 
tant on Mrs. Glyn’s creations will, we 
venture to think, acknowledge a slight 
feeling of disappointment in her latest 
departure. By previous experiences her 
admirers have been led to associate her 
name with the gay, the audacious—in fine, 
with the “‘ spicy’ note in fiction. In the 
present case their only compensation for 
the absence of such attractions will be the 
novelty of finding their author throughout 
in a moralizing vein. The morality, it is 
true, is of no lofty order, and cannot be 
said to be even distantly tinged with 
emotion. But these qualifications by no 
means make against dullness—rather the 
contrary; and that unpardonable sin is 
avoided, if avoided at all, only by the 
narrowest possible margin. 

Caroline is a girl of 17, an heiress, and 
apparently an orphan, and the letters of 
the title are addressed to her by her god- 
mother, a circumstance giving rise to some 
curious reflections. From Scripture, and 





perhaps from personal observation, we 
know that a friend may sometimes be 
closer to us than a brother. But few value 
the intercourse of friendship above that of 
kindred as affording superior opportunities 
for hearing uncomfortable truths about 
ourselves. Yet in Mrs. Glyn’s view it 
would seem that the tie formed at the 
baptismal font confers privileges in this 
kind far surpassing those of blood relation- 
ship. We are confident that if a mere 
mother—much more a mere aunt—were 
to express herself in the spirit of uncom- 
promising candour which animates this 
volume, a family feud of respectable 


| 
| 
| 





magnitude would be the result. As it is, 
we are left wondering whether Caroline, 
while ostensibly accepting her schooling 
with grateful submission (she is ever 
“* sweet enough ”’ to ask for more !), is not 
all the while determined that her first 
action on acquiring a house of her own will 
be to close its doors against the Mentor. 

As specimens of godmotherly solicitude 
we may mention three comments on the 
poor girl’s portrait (drawn at Paris by a 
friend, and forwarded to the inexorable 
critic in a spirit of pathetic confidence) : 
‘“*T must confess it shocks and disconcerts 
me.” “Her type....is not distin- 
guished.” ‘Her style, I must frankly 
say, is common.” Or take this gracious 
prediction, which for the younger lady 
must have opened out an entrancing 
prospect indeed :— 

“ If when I see you I perceive that, though 
sweet and well educated, you are still of a 
commonplace turn of mind, I shall desist 
from teaching you to be a ——_ but 
encourage you to take sensible pleasure in 
the thing suitable to your brain capacity.” 

Only a very exalted or very contempt- 
ible character could endure such language 
without resentment, and both these ex- 
tremes Mrs. Glyn is, above all things, 
anxious to deprecate for her goddaughter. 
The inculcation of a golden, or at all events 
a lucrative mediocrity, in action alike and 
motive, is her avowed aim. Thus Caro- 
line, if she draws an unlucky number in the 
matrimonial lottery, must ‘‘ be a noble 
woman and do her duty,” on the ground 
that 
“you will not always be young, and that 
many years of your life will probably be passed 
when the respect of the world, a good position, 
and the material advantages will count more 
than the romantic part of love.” 

(The italics here, and in many other 
passages, are the author’s.) She should 
‘remain faithful to her friends,” subject 
always to the consideration that “ you will 
be wise never to be drawn into a set one 
iota lower than the one you wish to shine 
in.” When any “ new thing is started, 
she is to reserve judgment till it is quite 
clear whether the best people will adopt 
it. For although, 

“if a girl or woman is of @ sufficiently 
distinguished personality, and is endowed 
with prestige and great social position, she 
can start originalities herself if she pleases,” 
it must already be painfully obvious to 
the reader that none of these conditions 
is fulfilled by poor Caroline. 

Quaintest of all are the exhortations to 
act as “ the inspiration of some nice young 
husband,’ in keeping before him his 
obligations to his .country. Perfect 

ming, and an accurate knowledge of 
the social shibboleth, are scarcely—in the 
absence of anything remotely approaching 
an ideal—an adequate equipment for an 
inspirer of noble deeds. For such a pur- 
pose humanity turns rather to the dowdy 
philanthropist, to the spectacled student, 
to the hunger-striking Suffragette, to the 
Ritualistic ascetic; to those, in short, 
whose outlook in this selfish world 
extends beyond their own convenience 
and advantage. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


—_—o— 
THEOLOGY. 


Book of Ruth (The), UNrPornteD Text, Second 

Edition, 9d. net. Manchester University Press 

The text is printed without vowels, so that 

the student may have practice in adding them, and 
is interleaved with blank pages for notes. 


Hort (Fenton John Anthony), THE CHRISTIAN 
EccLesiA, a Course of Lectures on the Early 


History and Early Conceptions of the 
Ecclesia, AND ONE SERMON, “ Theological 
Library,’’ 1/ net. Macmillan 
A nep edition. See notice in Athen., 
July 17, 1897, p. 94. 
Illingworth (J. R.), CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, 


being some Lectures on the Elements of 
Christian Ethics, ‘‘ Theological Library,’ 1/ 
net. Macmillan 
A cheap reprint. See notice in Athen., 
July 1, 1905, p. 11. 


Kingsley (Charles), TRUE Worps FoR BRAVE 
MEN, ‘‘ Theological Library,’’ 1/ net. 
Macmillan 
A new edition. 


Kirkpatrick (Very Rev. A. 
LIBRARY OF THE OLD ‘TESTAMENT: ITS 
ORIGIN, PRESERVATION, INSPIRATION, AND 
PERMANENT VALUE, Five Lectures, ‘‘ Theo- 
logical Library,’’ 1/ net. Macmillan 

A cheap reprint. 


Legg (J. Wickham), ENGLIsH CuyURcH LIFE FROM 
THE RESTORATION TO THE TRACTARIAN MOVE- 
MENT, 12/6 net. Longmans 

The author’s aim is ‘“‘ to draw attention to 
points that have been hitherto but little dealt 
with by writers....and especially to emphasize 
the existence in the period of practices and ideas 
in which it has been often assumed that the time 
was most wanting.”’ 


Longman (Heber A.), THE RELIGION OF A NATU- 
RALIST, paper 1/ net; cloth 2/ net. Watts 
The author, who was brought up as a Non- 
conformist, ‘‘ after many years of thought and 
study and a period of practical work as a natural- 
ist, has gladly come to the emancipated position 
of an Agnostic,”’ and here describes the influences 
which affected him during the period of mental 
change. 


Lucas (Bernard), CONVERSATIONS WITH CHRIST, 

a Biographical Study, 1/ net. Macmillan 

A reprint in Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘‘ Theo- 
logical Library.”’ 


McCabe (Joseph), THE RELIGION OF SIR OLIVER 

LopGgE, 2/ net. Watts 

This volume has been issued for the Rational- 

ist Press Association. The author examines and 

criticizes the religious beliefs of Sir Oliver Lodge, 
and incidentally expresses his own. 


Mumford (A. H.), Harp Worps, Practical Ex- 
positions of some of the Difficult Words of 
Christ, 2/6 net. Pilgrim Press 

The author has written this book primarily 
for business men who teach in Sunday Schools. 


Rattenbury (J. Ernest), THe TweELVE STUDIES IN 
APOSTOLIC TEMPERAMENT, 3/6 net. C.H. Kelly 
This volume is reprinted from verbatim 
reports of fifteen sermons delivered on con- 
secutive Sunday mornings, in Kingsway Hall, 
in the autumn of last year. 


Robertson (John M.), THe LirE PILGRIMAGE OF 


F.), THE DIVINE 


MoncurE DANIEL Conway, 9d. net. Watts 
The Conway Memorial Lecture, delivered 
last March at South Place Institute. With it 


is printed the Introductory Address of the Chair- 
man, Mr. Edward Clodd. 


Seekings (Herbert S.), THz MEN OF THE PAULINE 
CIRCLE, 3/6 net. C. H. Kelly 
Studies of the men who came into association 
with St. Paul, arranged in groups under the 
headings ‘The Distinguished,’ ‘The Obscure,’ 
* The Official,’ and ‘ The Unknown.’ 


Southwell (Ven. Robert), THe TrRIUMPHS OVER 
D2EATH, together with the Epistle to his Father, 
the Letter to his Brother, the Letter to his 
Cousin ‘‘ W. R.,”’ and A Soliloquy, edited from 
the Manuscripts by John William Trotman, 
1/ net. Herder 

Another volume in the “ Catholic Library.” 

In Appendixes the editor discusses the text of 

‘The Triumphs over Death,’ gives brief sketches 

of Southwell’s correspondents, and in particular 

| oa forward a new theory with regard to John 
— and the authorship of Shakespeare’s 
plays. 





Temple (William), THz KINGpoM oF GoD, a 
Course of Four Lectures, ‘‘ Theological 
Library,”’ 1/ net. Macmillan 

A new edition. See notice in Athen., 

May 18, 1912, p. 557. 


Williams (Rev. T. Rhondda), THE WORKING FAITH 
OF A LIBERAL THEOLOGIAN, 5/ net. 
Williams & Norgate 
This book is ‘‘ the outcome of honest theo- 
logical thinking and of religious experience in a 
strenuous life in the ministry of twenty-five 
years.”’ 
Wilmshurst (Walter Leslie), CoNTEMPLATIONS, 
being Studies in Christian Mysticism, 3/6 net. 
Watkins 
These essays are reproduced from The Seeker, 
The Occult Review, and The Annals of Psychical 
Science. 
LAW. 


Trial of John Alexander Dickman, edited by S. O- 
Rowan-Hamilton, 5/ net. Hodge 
A volume of the ‘“‘ Notable English Trials.” 

It is illustrated by five photographs and a map. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Catalogue of the Printed Books in the Library of 
the Honourable Society of the Middle Temple, 
alphabetically arranged, with an Index of 
Subjects, by C. A. Bedwell, 3 vols., to 
Members, 5/; Non-Members, 10/ 

Vols. I. and II. contain a Catalogue arranged 
alphabetically under the names of authors, 
with a Preface by Mr. Bedwell, and Vol. III. the 
Subject Index. 


Gibson (Strickland), Some OxrorD LIBRARIES, 
2/6 


net. Milford 
This little book gives a brief sketch of the 
history, and a description of the contents, of 
some of the older Oxford libraries—namely, the 
Bodleian, Merton, Corpus, St. John’s, Jesus College, 
Queen’s, All Souls, and the Radcliffe Camera. 
There are twelve illustrations. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Knox (Howard V.), THE PHILOSOPHY OF WILLIAM 
JAMES, 1/ net. Constable 
The writer gives a summary of William 
James’s philosophy by “ stringing together his 
own expositions of his most important doctrines, 
with a minimum of explanatory comment.” 


Varisco (Bernardino), THE GREAT PROBLEMS, 
translated by R. C. Lodge, 10/6 George Allen 
‘I massimi Problemi’ was published in 
Milan in 1910, and is the first of the author’s 
works to appear in an English form. The 
translation includes the additions and alterations 
made in the second edition. 


POETRY. 


Bouch (Thomas), WiLL 0’ THE WISP AND THE 
WANDERING Voice, 3/6 net. Smith & Elder 
Some of these verses are hunting-songs, 
and others are lyrics. The longest piece is 
‘ Phacton and Neera,’ in five cantos. 


Catty (Charles Stratford), PorEMs AND LEGENDs, 
5/ net. Smith & Elder 
This volume contains several ‘ Legends of the 
Gods of Greece’ in heroic couplets, a new render- 
ing of ‘ Aucassin and Nicolette,’ and some historical 
pieces, as well as verses on modern subjects. 


Des Imagistes, AN ANTHOLOGY, 2/6 net. 

Poetry Bookshop 
This anthology includes pieces by Mr. Richard 

Aldington, Mr. Ezra Pound, and Mr. Ford Madox 

Hueffer. 

Florentine Vignettes, being some Metrical 
Letters of the late Vernon Arnold Slade, 
edited by Wilfrid Thorley, 2/6 net. 

Elkin Mathews 

Verses written in Florence during the winter 
of 1906-7. 

Keats (John), ISABELLA, OR THE PoT OF BASIL, 9d. 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has written the 

Introduction, and there are notes by Mr. M. 

Robertson. The text of the poem is interleaved 

with blank pages for notes by the reader. 


Mosscockle (Rita Francis), PoEMS, 5/ net. 
Elkin Mathews 
A collection of miscellaneous verses, includ- 
ing ‘ A Star Reverie,’ ‘ A Coronation Ode, 1901,’ 
*‘ Love in the Glade,’ and ‘ The Service of the 
King.’ ‘The Golden Quest,’ ‘ Follow Me,’ and 
some shorter pieces, which were originally pub- 
lished by Messrs. Kegan Paul, are reproduced. 
Newman (John Henry), THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS, 


AND OTHER PoEMs, 1/6 net. Milford 
In the “‘ Oxford Edition of Standard Authors.”’ 





Scott (A. Boyd), THe Lorn’s MorHer, SAINT 
LUKE’s QUEsT, a Dramatic Poem, 5/ net. 
Constable 
This book is divided into five parts, and 
purports to record conversations held by St. Luke 
with Antokus the Fruit-Seller, St. Thomas 
Didymus, Cleon the Physician, the Lady Joanna, 
and St. James the Brother of Jesus. Each part 
has an introductory Preface. 


Vale (Edmund), ELFIN CHAUNTS AND RAILWAY 
RHYTHMS, paper 1/ net, cloth 1/6 net. 

Elkin Mathews 

These verses include ‘ The Child’s Night- 

mare,’ ‘ The Spirit of Night,’ and ‘ The Royal 

Mail.’ Some of the pieces are reprinted from 

The Contemporary Review, The Westminster 
Gazette, The Granta, and other magazines. 


Weber (Max), Cupist Porms, paper 1/ net, 
cloth 1/6 net. Elkin Mathews 
The pieces in this slight volume include 
‘The Eye Moment,’ ‘ Timelessly More,’ and 
‘The Bare Naked Tree.’ 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Calendar of Letters, Despatches, and State Papers, 
relating to the Negotiations between England 
and Spain, preserved in the Archives at Vienna, 
Brussels, Simancas, and Elsewhere: Vou. X. 
Epwarp VI., edited by Royall Tyler. Wyman 

This volume in the Spanish series of State 

Papers includes the years 1550, 1551, and 1552. 

There is an historical Preface of over fifty pages 

by the editor, and a General Index. 


Dutt (Toru), A SKETCH OF HER LIFE AND AN AP- 
PRECIATION OF HER WORKS, “ Biographies of 
Eminent Indians,” 4 annas. Madras, Natesan 

A sketch of the brief career of the author of 

‘ Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindusthan.’ 


Frank (Tenney), RoMAN IMPERIALISM, 10/6 net. 
Macmillan 
The author’s aim has been “ to analyze.... 
the precise influences that urged the Roman 
republic toward territorial expansion.” 


Hutchinson’s History of the Nations, Parr VII., 
edited by Walter Hutchinson, 7d. net. 
Hutchinson 
This number contains the conclusion of Mr. 
Leonard W. King’s article on ‘ The Hittites’ and 
the first instalment of his ‘ The Assyrians.’ 


Law (Narendra Nath), Srupres IN ANCIENT 
Hinpu Potty (based on the Arthasdstra of 
Kautilya), Vol. I., 3/6 net. Longmans 

A description of the civil government of the 
ancient Hindus as given in the Arthasfstra of 

Kautilya. Prof. Radhakumud Mookerji has 

written an introductory essay on ‘ The Age and 

Authenticity ’ of that work. 


Lybyer (Albert Howe), THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
OTTOMAN EMPIRE IN THE TIME OF SULEIMAN 
THE MAGNIFICENT, 8/6 net. 

Milford, for Harvard Univ. Press 
An historical study of the Ottoman Turks 
in the time of their greatest power. It was 

‘originally prepared in partial fulfilment of the 

requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philo- 

sophy in Harvard University.” 

Melville (Lewis), THE BERRY PAPERS, being the 
Correspondence, hitherto Unpublished, of Mary 
and Agnes Berry (1763-1852), 20/ net. 

John Lane 

The correspondence, now published for the 
first time, includes letters written by or addressed 


to the Misses Berry, Maria Edgeworth, Lord 
Palmerston, Lady Charlotte Campbell, and 
many others. The editor has written an 
introductory chapter giving a brief sketch 
of the life of the two sisters up to the year 
1790; ‘‘ from that date the letters have been al- 


lowed, so far as possible, to carry on the narrative.” 
There are many illustrations. 


M‘Laren (Rev. Kenneth D.), MEMOIR OF THE 
VeRY REVEREND ProFr. CHARTERIS, 1/ net. 
Edinburgh, R. & R. Clark 
An appreciative sketch of the life and work 
of Dr. Charteris, with a Foreword by the Right 
Rev. A. Wallace Williamson. 


Rose (Gina), THE BEAUTIFUL ARABELLA PHIPPs, 

AND OTHERS, 3/6 net. Elliot Stock 

Reminiscences of the author’s friends and 
acquaintances during sixty years. 


Sarojini Naidu (Mrs.), A SKETCH OF HER LIFE AND 
AN APPRECIATION OF HER WorkKS, “ Bin: 
graphies of Eminent Indians,’’ 4 annas. 

Madras, Navesan 
To this sketch are added in.an Appendix 
three speeches by Mrs. Sarojini on the ‘ Personal 

Element in Spiritual Life,’ ‘The Education of 

Indian Women,’ and ‘ True Brotherhood.’ 
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Stanhope (Aubrey), ON THE TRACK OF THE GREAT, 
Recollections of a ‘“ Special Correspondent,” 
7/6 net. Eveleigh Nash 

An account of the writer’s experiences as a 

* Special Correspondent ’’ during more than a 

quarter of a century of “‘ almost unceasing activity 

in four continents.” 


Tagore (Rabindranath), A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE 
AND AN APPRECIATION OF HIS WORKS, “ Bio- 
graphies of Eminent Indians,” 4 annas. 

Madras, Natesan 

An appreciation of Dr. Tagore’s work, con- 

taining many extracts from his writings. At the 

end is printed Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s descrip- 

tion of the Bholpur School, which originally 
appeared in The Daily Chronicle. 


Thirty Years in Moukden, 1883-1913, BEING THR 
EXPERIENCES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF DUGALD 
CHRISTIE, edited by his Wife, 8/6 net. 

Constable 

This book gives the personal impressions of 

a medical missionary of the United Free Church 
of Scotland who went out to Manchuria in 1882. 


Tillyard (E. M. W.), THe ATHENIAN EMPIRE AND 
THE GREAT ILLUSION, 1/ net. 
Cambridge, Bowes & Bowes 
This essay was awarded the prize offered 
by the Garton Foundation to the Cambridge 
ao War and Peace Society for the year 
-13. 


Vassili (Count Paul), FRANCE FROM BEHIND THE 
Vet, Fifty Years of Social and Political Life, 
16/ net. Cassell 

The author settled in Paris in 1868, having 
been appointed secretary to the Russian embassy 
there, and here records his reminiscences of men 
of eminence in various spheres with whom he was 
associated. The publishers have brought the 
manuscript up to date with regard to certain 
= which have occurred since the author's 
death. 


Woodburn (Rev. James Barkley), THe ULsTer 
Scot, his History and Religion, 5/ net. 

Allenson 

A history of the Scoto-Irish people and the 

Irish Presbyterian Church, illustrated with maps. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Bashford (H. H.), VAGABONDs IN PkERIGOoRD, 4/6 
net. Constable 
An account of a walking tour. 


Fraser (John Foster), THE AMAZING ARGENTINE, 

illustrated, 6/ Cassell 

A survey of the conditions, resources, cha- 

racteristics, development, prospects, and problems 
of Argentina. 


Harris (John H.), DAWN IN DARKEST AFRICA, 
with an Introduction by the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Cromer, 6/ net. Smith & Elder 

A popular illustrated edition. See notice 

in Athen., Jan. 11, 1913, p. 33. 


Hutton (W. H.), Higuways AND Byways IN 
SHAKESPEARE’sS Country, 5/ net. Macmillan 
The author tells his readers in the Preface 
that he has ‘‘ known ‘ Shakespeare’s country ’ for 
nearly forty years, and wandered about in it, 
whenever he could, in many a holiday.’ The 
book is illustrated by Mr. Edmund H. New, and 
is provided with an Index and map. 


Ridger (A. Loton), A WANDERER’S TRAIL, being 
a Faithful Record of Travel in Many Lands, 
10/6 net. Grant Richards 

The writer has travelled in America, in 

Europe, in the Far East, and in Africa, and 

here describes his experiences. There are illus- 

trations from photographs. 


Settlers’ Guide, GREATER BRITAIN IN 1914, a 
Summary of the Opportunities offered by the 
British Colonies to Settlers of all Classes, edited 
by G. Gordon Brown and G. Noel Brown, 
2/6 net. Simpkin & Marshall 

A handbook giving much information for 
emigrants to the Colonies. It is illustrated by 
maps. 


Whitman (Sidney), TurKIsH Memories, 7/6 net. 
Heinemann 
This book is the outcome of prolonged visits to 
Asiatic Turkey during the years 1896 to 1908. 
The author's aim is ‘‘ to show by a recital of actual 
experiences that the Mohammedan Turk... .is 
far better than his repute.” 


Wylie (I. A. R.), Eiagut Years in Germany, 10/6 
net. Mills & Boon 
The author gives “the sincere impressions 
and experiences of eight very happy years’”’ in 
Germany, and has “an instinctive sympathy ” 
with the people of that country. The ok is 
illustrated by photographs. 





SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Cooper (Reginald Davey), HuNTING AND HUNTED 
IN THE BELGIAN ConGco, edited by R. Keith 
Johnston, 10/6 net. Smith & Elder 

An account of the author’s adventures as an 
elephant hunter, illustrated by photographs. 


SOCIOLOGY. 
Advertising and , A DEFENCE BY E. S. 
HOLg, AND A CHALLENGE BY JOHN Hart, 5/ net. 
* Review of Reviews ’ 
Two economic studies of advertising as a 
social force. Mr. E. Osborne has written a 
Preface. 
POLITICS. 
Dyson (Will), Cartoons, 7d. net. ‘ Daily Herald ’ 
This book contains forty cartoons, repro- 
duced from The Daily Herald, dealing with 
recent political, industrial, and Suffrage agitation. 


Producers versus Parasites; or, The British 
Workman’s Burden, 6d. net. 
St. Catherine Press 
A survey of modern political problems, illus- 
trated by cartoons. 


PHILOLOGY. 

Columbia University Indo-Iranian Series : Vol. I. 
A CATALOGUE OF THE COLLECTION OF PERSIAN 
MANUSCRIPTS, including also some Turkish 
and Arabic, presented to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, by Alexander 
Smith Cochran, prepared and edited by A. V. 
Williams Jackson and Abraham Yohannan, 
6/6 net. 

Milford, for Columbia University Press 
There are full descriptive and historical notes, 
an Introduction, illustrations, and an Index. 

Tyrrell (Robert Yelverton) and Purser (Louis 
Claude), THE CORRESPONDENCE OF M. TULLIUS 
CICERO, arranged according to its Chrono- 
logical Order, with a Revision of the Text, a 
Commentary, Introductory Essays, and Ad- 
denda, Vol. III., 12/ Longmans 

A second and revised edition. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 

Charles Dickens: ExTrA NuMBER OF ‘ THE 

BookMaNn,’ 5/ net. Hodder & Stoughton 
The literary contents’ include articles 

be Mr. G. K. Chesterton, Sir Robertson Nicoll, 
Mr. William De Morgan, and Mr. Alfred Noyes, 
and verses by Leigh Hunt, Bret Harte, Mr. William 
Watson, and Swinburne. There are numerous 
illustrations in colour and black and white from 
drawings by well-known illustrators of Dickens’s 
works, such as Cruikshank, John Leech, Tenniel, 
and Mr. Harry Furniss; facsimiles, and reproduc- 
tions of photographs. 

Hubbell (Harry Mortimer), THe INFLUENCE OF 
IsOCRATES ON CICERO, DioNysIUs, AND ARIS- 
TIDES, 5/6 net. 

Milford, for Yale University Press 
A thesis presented to the Faculty of the 

Graduate School of Yale University in candidacy 

for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Balzac (H. de), Le Curé DE VILLAGE, edited by 

Stanley L. Galpin, 3/6 net. Milford 
The text is edited with an Introduction and 
notes for use in schools or colleges. 

Ceppl (Marc) and Rayment (Henry), SENTENCE 

XPANSION, LEADING TO FREE COMPOSITION 

IN FRENCH BY THE DIRECT METHOD, 1/ Bell 

Containing a series of lessons in ‘ sentence 

expansion,” with questions and exercises. At 

the end of the book are extracts from the writings 

of well-known French authors, which are in- 
tended as exercises in analysis. 

Goodacre (Herbert H.), Holmes (Edw. F.), Noble 
(Charles F.), and Steer (Percy), BELL’s OUTDOOR 
AND INDOOR EXPERIMENTAL ARITHMETICS, 
3/6 net. Bell 

This book comprises the five years’ courses 
for pupils in Standards III. to VII., together with 
explanatory notes and illustrative plates. 

Mathematical Papers FoR ADMISSION INTO THE 
Roya Minirary ACADEMY AND THE RoyYAL 
MILITARY COLLEGE, edited by R. M. Milne, 6/ 

Macmillan 
These papers cover the period 1905-13. 

Answers are given at the end of the book. 

Selections from Classical German Literature, 
FROM THE REFORMATION TO THE BEGINNING 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, by Klara 
Hechtenberg Collitz, 7 /6 net. Milford 

Each extract is preceded by a brief sketch in 

English of the author’s life and writings; and a 

list of literary references and Indexes are added 

at the end of the book. It is a continuation of 

Dr. Collitz’s ‘Selections from Early German 

Literature,’ and is published in the ‘“ Oxford 

German Series.” 





FICTION. 


Arnold (Mrs. J. 0.), MEGAN oF THE Dark ISLE, 6/ 

Iston Rivers 

The scenes of this novel are laid in the Isle of 

pom gen in the middle of the last century. It 

deals mainly with people of the farmer class at a 

time when local peculiarity and tradition had not 
succumbed to easy access to an outside world. 


Beresford (J. D.), THE House IN DEMETRIUS 
Roap, 6/ . Heinemann 
Another detailed character-study by the 
author of ‘Jacob Stahl,’ in which the ways of a 
dipsomaniac are studied. 


Birmingham (Georze A.), THe Lost Tripes, 6/ 
Smith & Elder 
A tale of life in a remote village in the West of 
Ireland. It humorously tells of the patriotism of 
an Irish-American who had never lived in lreland, 
the life mission he bequeathed to his widow, and 
the manner in which she carried out his request. 


Blackmore (R. D.), LORNA DOONE, 1/ net. 
Milford 
* Lorna Doone ’ was published in the ‘‘ World’s 
Classics’ last year. This reissue has an Intro- 
duction by Mr. T. Herbert Warren, to which is 
og ny a poem addressed by him to Blackmore 
in 1896. 


Booth (Oliver), THE ADVENTURES OF Mr. WEL- 
LABY JOHNSON, 1/ net. Bristol, Arrowsmith 
Various adventures of a commercial tra- 
veller on his rounds for different employers. Illus 
trated by the Whitefriars Studio. 


Chambers (R. W.), THE RECKONING, 6d. 
Constable 
A cheap reprint. 


Crippen (Layton), CLAY AND FIRE, 3/6 net. 
Grant Richards 
A survey of the defects that have accom- 
panied progress and modern civilization. 


Crockett (S. R.), SILVER SAND, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 

An historical romance of ‘“‘ the wonderful 
youth of John Faa—most often called Silver Sand 
—but by the grace of God, and the belting of Kin 
James the Sexth and First, rightful Lord and Ear 
of Little Egypt.” The story is told by Nathan 
Crogo, ‘‘ Dominie in Leswalt,’’ for ‘* such as love 
the Quaint and Humorsome.” This, the last book 
written by the author, is published a few days only 
after his death. 


Curtois (M. A.), THE SToRY OF A CIRCLE, 6/ 
Methuen 
A foolish young wife, with time on her hands 
and with social ambitions, has the idea of starting 
a ‘Circle for Psychical Experiments,’ which, 
however, only meets once. The greater part of 
the book describes the various professors of the 
occult whom she calls to her aid; their compli- 
cated motives and relations pave the way to an 
unconventional and tragic ending. 


Dwyer (James Francis), Tux Sporrep PantueEr, 6/ 

Melrose 

The “ Mission of Providence for us three ’’—Red 

Templeton, Chico Morgan, and the hero—who pass 

through strange adventures among the Dyaks of 
reo. 


Garvice (Charles), Tuk Woman’s Way, 6/ 
odder & Stoughton 
The tale of a virtuous young man who even- 
tually weds an equally virtuous Joung woman. A 
wicked peer, a long-lost father, and other subsidiary 
characters figure in the story. 


Grimshaw (Beatrice), THE SoORCERER’s STONE, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
This is a story relating the adventures of an 
Englishman and his friend, a French nobleman 
among one of the Papuan tribes on the New Guinea 
coast. The interest in the story lies in the curiosity 
of the Frenchman to witness a magic display by a 
native sorcerer. Afterwards the two friends dis- 
cover that the sorcerer has in his possession & 
diamond of immense value, and this they deter- 
mine to obtain at any price. After much adventure 
the prize is secured. 


Hanshew (T. W.), CLEEK OF SCOTLAND YARD, 6/ 

Cassell 

A series of detective stories linked together 

in order to form a more or less connected narra- 

tive. Cleek is an ex-cracksman who decides 

to devote his energies to the elucidation of 

mysterious crime, and the author provides the 

familiar thick-headed friend to act as a foil to 
the hero’s brilliance. 
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Jessop (George H.), DESMOND O’CoNNoR, the | Russell (Lindsay), THe YEARS OF FoRGETTING, | British Review, May, 1/ net. 
Romance of an Irish Soldier, 6/ John Long 6/ Ward & Lock Williams & Norgate 
A romance of Australian life which depicts Notable items in this issue are ‘ The 


The story of a wandering Irishman who 
entered the service of France after the siege of 
Limerick, and fought and loved in Flanders. 


Kaye-Smith (Sheila), THREE AGAINST THE WORLD; 

ia Chapman & Hall 

P Exhibits the tragic fortunes of an unlucky 
amily. 


Keate (Edith M.), A GARDEN OF THE Gons, 6/ 
i Alston Rivers 
A simple love-tale of a girl who wandered with 
her little brother into a beautiful garden, where she 
made friends with a man of better bicth than her- 
self who was temporarily a cripple. 


Knox (Marcus), INFATUATION, 6/ Ashley 

“It is*perhaps as well to state that the 
characters and motives for the actions in this story 
are taken from real life ” (Author's note). 

_ Describes the development and eventual renun- 
ciation of worldly love on the part of a member of 
the Order of Santa Croce for an Englishgirl. The 
scene is laid in a small Italian town. 


Littlejohn (John), SHApows oF THE Past, a Modern 
Romance, 6/_ Chapman & Hall 
story of a man who is falsely accused of 
murder, the problem being unravelled by a pro- 
fessor of criminology. 


Maartens (Maarten), THE SIN oF Joost AvE- 

LINGH, a Dutch Story, 3/6 Constable 

A revised edition. See notice in The Athe- 
neum, Dec. 7, 1889, p. 777. 


Mackellar (Dorothea) and Bedford (Ruth), Two's 
Company, 6/ ; Alston Rivers 
The third party implied in the title of this novel 
plays an important part in the story, which is 
chiefly concerned with the love - affairs of an 
Australian mining engineer. 


Magnay (Sir William), THe Price or Detuston, 
6/ , 5 Stanley Paul 
A detective story concerning a young architect 


whose employer is mysteriously murdered. 


Maxwell (H.), THE BELOVED PREMIER, 6/ 

é John Long 
_ The author draws an imaginary picture of 
England when the authorities governed with 
such disinterestedness that ‘“ there was no out- 
standing public question of any sort to be dealt 
with,” and “‘ positively nothing for members to 
do but draw their salaries.” 


Meredith (George), THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS, a 


Study in a Well-Known Story, 6d. Constable 
A cheap reprint. 
Mundy (Talbot), RuNG Ho, 6/ Cassell 


A novel about India, describing the training 
and development of a young English officer under 
the auspices of a native officer who extends to 
the son the devotion he had for the father. 
Treasure, two rival Rajahs, a Scotch missionary 
and his daughter (who duly becomes engaged to 
the young English officer) play their respective 
paits in various scenes. 


Neuman (B. Paul), CHIGNETr STREET, A PrRo- 
VIDED SCHOOL, 6 Smith & Elder 
Short stories of school life. 


O’Donovan (Gerald), WarrTIna, 6/ Macmillan 

The trials and difficulties of a young Irish 
school-teacher who courts adversity by his an- 
tagonism to the clerical régime of ultra-Catholicism. 


Oxenham (John), Maip OF THE Mist, 6/ 
, Hodder & Stoughton 
The story of a couple on a lonely island. 


Playground (The), by the Author of ‘ Mastering 
Flame,’ 6; Mills & Boon 
The author deals with the problem of a 
married couple whose interests are at variance. 
In this case the man, who is devoted to the 
cause of social reform, marries a _ celebrated 
actress, and expects her to give up all connexion 
with the stage. 


Punshon (E. R.', THE CROWNING GLory, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
A story dealing with the London business 
carzers of two educated country girls. It 
describes the heroine’s training in a stockbroker’s 
office, and the successes and failures she experienced 
in her financial and love-affairs. 


Rawson (Maud Stepney), THE PricetEess THING? 
6/ Stanley Paul 
Thee“ priceless thing’”’ is a document con- 
taining Shakespeare’s signature, the safety of 
which causes its owner—a peer—much anxiety. 


Ridge (W. Pett), SecRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P., 6d- 
Constable 
A cheap reprint. 





the betrayal and desertion of a young girl by a 
priest, and her exertions to make a living for 
herself and child. Eventually she comes into 
a fortune and is loved unavailingly by a faithful 
man. The priest who deceived her becomes 
bishop of the diocese in which she lives. The 
ending is tragic. 
Shottland (Maxime S.), ‘Tne IRonN PAssport, 6/ 
Hammond 
A story describing the plots of Russian 
anarchists and the sufferings of prisoners in 
Siberia. The heroine, who is a princess and an 
anarchist, receives a passport from her cousin the 
Tsar, which preserves her from arrest, in return 
for a promise that his life shall be safe. 
Skrine (May T. H.), BEDESMAN 4, 2/6 net. 
Duckworth 
The plot of this story is slight, and concerns 
the career of a quarryman’s son, who is enabled 
through the help of an Oxford professor to gain 
the education he requires. 
Thompson (Maravene), THE WoMAN’s LAw, 6/ 
Eveleigh Nash 
The heroine, on discovering that her husband 
is a murderer, helps him to escape for the sake 
of their child’s honour. She is fortunate in finding 
in the streets of New York a man with a hefogged 
brain who is his double. The stranger is charged 
with the crime, but acquitted on the ground of 
insanity, and sent to an asylum. After some 
months, though still suffering from complete 
loss of memory, he recovers his reason, and is 
anxious to make amends to the woman and boy 
he thinks he has wronged. 
Vallon (Walter Brugge), THAT STRANGE AFFAIR, 
6 Stanley Paul 
An amateur detective story. A German 
crossing over from America apparently meets with 
foul play and disappears. The relations of the 
murdered man place the case for investigation in 
the hands of a friend—a detective—whko satis- 
factorily solves the mystery. 
Warwick (Sidney), CONSCIENCE MONEY, 6; 
Greening 
A story of the varied career of a 
young man who finds himself implicated in a 
murder mystery, inherits and loses a fortune, and 
becomes the owner of a wonderful diamond. 


Westcott (Arthur), THE Sun Gon, 3/6 
eath & Cranton 
A tale of the Roman Empire in the third 
century. The love interest emphasises the trials 
of the early Christians. 
Willoughby (George), THE 
OTHER STORIEs, 2/ net. 
Fourteen realistic stories. 
Wren (Percival Christopher), SNAKE AND Sworn, 
6/ Longmans 
Astory of a manwho inherits an overwhelm- 
ing fear of snakes. The scenes are laid chiefly in 
India. 
Wynne (May), THE SILENT CAPTAIN, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 
One of the author’s historical romances. The 
“Silent Captain” is Condé, and the story concerns 
the strife between Catholic and Huguenot in 
France during the sixteenth century. 
2010, by the Author of ‘ The Adventures of John 
Johns,’ 6/ Werner Laurie 
A novel of futurity, describing the invasion 
of the West by the East and the ultimate victory 
of the European race. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 
Bedrock, April, 2/6 net. Constable 
The contents of this issue include ‘ The Milk 
Problem,’ by Dr. J. J. Buchan; ‘ The Evolution 
of Mimetic Resemblance,’ by Prof. E. B. Poulton ; 
and ‘The Instruction of School Children in 
Matters of Sex,’ by Mrs. T. La Chard. 
Blackwood’s Magazine, May, 2/6 Blackwood 
This number contains the first nine chapters 
of a new story, entitled ‘ Aladore,’ by Mr. Henry 
Newbolt. Other items are ‘A New Method 
with the Dry Fly,’ by Mr. Horace Hutchinson ; 
* “ Seally,”’ the Story of a Perfect Gentleman,’ by 
Mr. Ian Hay; and ‘ The Early Victorians—and 
After,’ by C. W. C. 
Bodleian Quarterly Record, Vol. I. No. 1, 6d. net. 
Oxford, Horace Hart 
This journal is issued by the staff of the 
Library under the sanction of the Curators, and 
is intended to appeal ‘‘ to readers in the Library, 
to Oxford residents, and to a wider literary 
circle.’’ The present issue contains ‘ Notes and 
News,’ a list of recent accessions, notes on original 
documents in the Library, and a frontispiece of 
Sir Thomas Bodley. 


ADVENTURESS, AND 
Max Goschen 





National Importance of Higher Scientific Edu- 
cation,’ by Principal Griffiths; ‘ Brian’s 
Battle,’ by Mr. Padraic Colum; and ‘ Poets 
as Patriots,’ by Mr. Robert Lynd. 


Chinese Review, APRIL, 1/ net. 
42, Hillfield Road, N.W. 
The first number of a review, the aim 
of which is ‘‘ to give the Chinese view on ques- 
tions of moment and interest.’’ It includes 
articles on ‘The Eclipse of Young China,’ by 
the editor; ‘ The Spirit. of the Chinese People,’ 
by Ku Hung Ming; and ‘ An Anylo-Chinese 
Entente,’ by Mr. H. Wilson Harris. 


Cornhill Magazine, May, 1/ Smith & Elder 

This number opens with a hitherto unpub- 
lished poem by Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
addressed to Robert Lytton. Dr. A. E. Shipley 
contributes a sketch of ‘ Sir John Murray, a Great 
Oceanographer’; and other articles are ‘ Round 
About the Marble Arch,’ by Sir Algernon West, 
and ‘Charles Dickens and the Law,’ by Sir 
Edward Clarke. 


Fortnightly Review, May, 2/6 Chapman & Hall 

This number opens with a poem entitled 
‘Channel Firing,’ by Mr. Thomas Hardy. Dr. 
W. L. Courtney contributes the first instalment 
of a paper on ‘ The Idea of Comedy’; and Mr. 
Henry Newbolt writes on ‘ Futurism and Form 
in Poetry,’ and Mr. John F. Macdonald on 
‘English Life and the English Stage: Pyg- 
malion.’ 


Good European Point of View, issuED BY THOMAS 
Common, Easter, 3d. 

Edinburgh, 8, Whitehouse Terrace, Corstorphine 
This ‘ philosophical quarterly’ was 
published in 1909. The new issue contains short 
articles and notes, among which may be named 
‘Who is the Good Man?’ and ‘The Pons 

Asinorum of Morals.’ 


Irish Review, Aprin, 6d. net. 
Dublin, ‘ Irish Review’ Publishing Co. ; 
London, Simpkin & Marshall 
Mr. Edward Martyn writes ‘ A Plea for the 
Revival of the Irish Literary Theatre,’ and Mr. 
Justin Phillips on ‘ The Policy of ‘‘ The Depart- 
ment.” ’ The contents also include verses by 
Mr. James Stephens, Mr. Thomas MacDonagh, 
and Mr. Joseph Plunkett, and a short story by 

Mr. Arthur Colet. 


Journal of Egyptian Archzology, APRIL, 6/ net. 
Egypt Exploration Fund 
The contents include papers on ‘ Papyri and 
Papyrology,’ by Prof. A. S. Hunt; ‘Some New 
Examples of Egyptian Influence at Nineveh,’ by 
Mr. L. W. King; and ‘ The Relations of #gean 
with Egyptian Art,’ by Mr. H. R. Hall. 


Modern Language Review, Aprit, 4/ net. 
Cambridge University Press 
Notable articles in this issue are ‘ The ‘‘ An- 
cren Riwle”’ II. The English Text,’ by Mr. 
G. ©. Macaulay; ‘ ‘‘ Palamon and Arcite ” and 
the ‘“‘ Knightes Tale,’”’’ by Mr. W. H. Williams ; 
and ‘ The ‘ Battifolle’’ Letters sometimes attri- 
buted to Dante,’ by Mr. E. Moore. 


Nineteenth Century and After, May, 2/6 
Spottiswoode 
Some of the articles in this issue are ‘ The 
Appeal to the Nation,’ by Prof. A. V. Dicey ; 
‘A New German Empire,’ by M. André Géraud ; 
‘ Oxygen and Cancer,’ by Mr. Lionel Cresswell ; 
and ‘ Addison in Ireland,’ by the Rev. Robert 
H. Murray. Mrs. W. K. Clifford contributes ‘A 
Woman Alone: a Modern Play.’ 


Quarterly Review, APRIL, 6/ John Murray 
The present issue includes articles on ‘ Milton 
and Vaughan,’ by Miss Louise Imogen —T 
‘The Letters of Thomas Gray,’ by Mr. T. H. 
Warren; ‘The New Greece,’ by Principal R. M. 
Burrows; and ‘ Aircraft in War,’ by Lieut.-Col. 
F. H. Sykes. 
Royal Astronomical Society, MonrTHLY NOTICES, 
MARCH, 2/6 W. Wesley 
Includes ‘The Terms in the Moon’s Motion 
depending on the Node’ and ‘ Perigee and 
Eccentricity of the Moon, 1750 to 1901,’ by Dr. 
Ernest W. Brown; ‘ The —— of Hydrogen 
and, Helium,’ by Dr. J. . Nicholson; and 
‘On the Total Light of the Stars,’ by Dr. S. 
Chapman. 
Scribner’s Magazine, May, 1/ net. Constable 
{ Col. Roosevelt continues his reminiscences of 
hunting in Brazil in an article entitled ‘ A Jaguar- 
Hunt on the ie ig Other articles are 
‘Tripoli,’ by Prof. G. E. Woodberry; ‘A New 
Field for Mountaineering,’ by Miss Elizabeth 
Parker; and ‘The Light Cavalry of the Seas, 
by Lieut.-Commander Pratt Mannix. 
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Socialist Review, Arrit, 6d. net. 
Independent Labour Party 
‘ The Socialist Movement,’ by Mr. J. Bruce 
Glasier ; ‘ The Pioneer of the I.L.P.,’ by Mr. 
Keir Hardie; and ‘The Fallacy of Over- 
production,’ by Mr. Percy Wallis, are features 
of this issue. 


Windsor Magazine, May, 6d. Ward & Lock 

The short stories in this issue include ‘ The 
Order of the Bath,’ by Mr. Dornford Yates ; 
‘Our Colonel Newcome, by Mr. Paul Neuman ; 
and ‘ Aerial Manceuvres,’ by Miss Jessie Pope. 
Among the illustrated articles are ‘ The Highway- 
man in Tradition and in Fact,’ by Mr. G. F. 
Mowbray, and ‘ The Art of John Phillip, R.A.,’ 
by Mr. Austin Chester. 


JUVENILE. 


Green (Lincoln), Camp CooKERy, a Book for Boy 
Scouts, 6d. net. Stanley Paul 
A small handbook giving directions for 
cooking, simple recipes, and suggestions for home- 
made appliances. 








GENERAL. 


Doyle (Arthur Conan), THE CASE oF OSCAR 

SLATER, 6d. Hodder & Stoughton 

A third edition of this booklet, reissued in 
view of the recent interest taken in the case. 


Holmes (Oliver Wendell), THe AuTOCRAT OF 
THE BREAKFAST-TABLE, edited by C. R. 
Rounds, 1/ net. 

This volume of Macmillan’s ‘‘ Pocket 

Classics ’’ is edited with a biographical sketch 

of Holmes, a Bibliography, notes, and an Index. 


Kaufman (Herbert), THe Crock THAT Hap No 
HANDS, AND NINETEEN OTHER ESSAYS ABOUT 
ADVERTISING, 2/ net. Hodder & Stoughton 

A collection of essays on the necessity of 
advertising in order to attract trade, by an Ame- 
rican writer. 


Menzies (Mrs. Stuart), Love’s REsPonsIBILITIES, 

6 ‘ Holden & Hardingham 

A collection of twelve essays on such subjects 

as the duty of parents to their children, ‘ How 
Men Love,’ and ‘ Woman’s Ways.’ 


Millar (Martha), UseruL HINts on Sick NuRSING 
FOR THE HoME ; UsEFUL HINTS ON HovuSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT ; and Userut Hints oN HEALTH 
AND HABITS FOR THE Hog, 6d. net each. 

Blackie 

y Small handbocks containing much practical 

information. Each has a coloured frontispiece. 


Mookerji (Radhakumud), Tue FuNDAMENTAL 
Unity oF Inpia (FROM HINDU Sources), 3/6 
: ’ Longmans 
This essay is reproduced, with additions and 
alterations, from The Modern Review. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald contributes an Introduction. 
Palmer (William T.), Opp Yarns of ENGLISH 
LAKELAND, Narratives of Romance, Mystery, 
and Superstition told by the Dalesfolk, 2/6 
net. — : Skeffington 
This book contains many stories recording 
old customs and superstitions which Mr. 
Palmer has collected ‘‘ over a long series of 
years in all sorts of places in our land of dales 
and lakes and fells.’ Mrs. Humphry Ward 
contributes the Preface. 
Pearson (Ada T.), A HANDBOOK OF COOKERY FOR 
SCHOOL AND Hog, 6d. net. Blackie 
A companion volume to those of Miss Millar 
mentioned above. It contains, besides numerous 
recipes, hints on marketing and cleaning, and a 
chapter on invalid cookery. There is a coloured 
frontispiece. 
Pearson (Edith), [pats anp REAitiEs, 2/6 net. 
, Washbourne 
A collection of essays on ‘ Books,’ ‘ Father 
Ryan’s Poems,’ ‘ Sympathy,’ and other subjects. 
Rubber Facts and Figures, May, 1/ 
F. C. Mathieson 
A small volume containing particulars of 
Companies, Monthly Outputs, the Forward Sales 
of 1014, &e. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Civil War and Part Lawyers, 2d. 
‘Farm and Home, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
The writer—Mr. W. Robinson—having been 
fined for neglecting to pay insurance contributions 
for his employees, has here published his ‘‘ honestly 
felt opinion of the acts of our fatuous Govern- 
ment and some of its members.” 
Fussell Goon H.), Mrs. BESANT’s Poticy. 
San Diego, Cal., ‘San Diego News’ Press 
_ The writer attacks Mrs. Besant’s policy as 
being inconsistent with her actions, and par- 
ticularly a her nd support of Mr. Lead- 
r, an er statements arding Mrs, 
Katherine Tingley. _ . 
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Hull Museum Publications : QUARTERLY RECORD 
oF AppiTiIons, Nos. XLVI. and XLVII., edited 
by Thomas Sheppard, 1d. each. 

Hull, the Museum 

Two illustrated pamphlets, containing notes 

on recent additions to the Museum, which are 
reprinted from The Eastern Morning News. 


Jones (H. Lee J.), NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 
AND CHARACTER, a Grave, Wide-based Indict- 
ment, 1d. 

Liverpool, 119 and 121, Limekiln Lane 
A part of this pamphlet originally appeared 
in letter form in The Liverpool Courier. It is 

‘‘ mainly founded on extracts’ from The Edin- 

burgh Review of July, 1913. 


Solly (J. Raymond), NoreEs AND REFLECTIONS ON 
THE TREATMENT OF STAMMERING, 6d net. 
Hugh Rees 
A short essay on stammering by one who, 
after suffering from that ailment for thirty years, 
succeeded in curing himself. 


SCIENCE. 


Henderson (Junius) and Harrington (John Pea- 
body), ETHNOZOOLOGY OF THE TEWA INDIANS. 
Washington, Government Printing Office 
This paper contains part of the results of 
researches in New Mexico conducted by the 
Bureau of American Ethnology and the School of 
American Archeology during 1910 and 1911, 
and is published as Bulletin 56 of the former 
institution. 


Nuttall (G. Clarke), Wi~pD FLOWERS AS THEY 
Grow, Seventh Series, 5/ net. Cassell 
The illustrations from photographs in colour, 
taken direct from nature by H. Essenhigh- 
Corke, are an important feature of this work. 
The text is also illustrated by diagrams, and to 
it are added General and Classified Indexes. 


Orton (J. Louis), RATIONAL HyPNOTISM. 
Nationai Institute of Sciences 
The writer gives a survey of the modern 
history of hypnotism, and pleads for its adoption 
as an educational adjunct. 


Ostwald (Wilhelm), THE PRINCIPLES oF INOR- 
GANIC CHEMISTRY, translated with the Author’s 
Sanction by Alexander Findlay, 18/ net. 

Macmillan 

A fourth edition, revised in accordance with 

the third German edition of 1912. The trans- 

lator has revised the last chapter on radio-active 

substances “in order to bring the treatment of 

this rapidly changing subject more into harmony 
with the present state of knowledge.” 


Saleeby (Caleb Williams), THE PROGRESS OF 
EvGEnIcs, 5/ net. Cassell 
This book is based on two courses of lectures, 

one delivered before the National Council of Public 
Morals and the other before the Royal Institution. 


Spolia Zeylanica, edited by Joseph Pearson, 
Vol. IX. Part XXXV. Colombo, H. C. Cottle 
Dr. E. Bugnion contributes two articles 
on ‘ L’Imago de l’Eutermes lacustris de Ceylan’ 
and ‘Eutermes hantane de Ceylan.’ Dr. J. 
Pearson writes on the ‘ Proposed Re-Classi- 
fication of the Genera Miilleria and Holo- 
thuria’ and on ‘ The Sub-genera Argiodia and 
Actinopyga.’ Capt. R. B. S. Sewell has a long 
paper entitled ‘ Notes on the Surface Copepoda 
of the Gulf of Mannar’; and there are reviews, 
notes, and a report of the proceedings of the 
Ceylon Natural History Society. The articles 
are illustrated. 


Thompson (H. Stuart), FLOWERING PLANTS OF 
THE RIVIERA, a Descriptive Account of 1800 
of the More Interesting Species, 10/6 net. 

Longmans 

Mr. A. G. Tansley contributes an Introduc- 
tion on Riviera Vegetation, and the book is pro- 
vided with a short Glossary of Botanical Terms 
and an Index. There are coloured plates after 
water-colour drawings by Mr. Clarence Bicknell, 
and reproductions of photographs by the author. 


FINE ARTS. 


Beautiful land : BATH AND WELLS, described 
by Arthur L. Salmon ; RIPON AND HARROGATE, 
described by R. Murray Gilchrist; Scar- 
BOROUGH AND NEIGHBOURHOOD, described by 
the same; and WARWICK AND LEAMINGTON, 
described by George Morley, 2/ net each. 

Blackie 
Each of these books is illustrated by twelve 

coloured plates from paintings by Mr. Ernest W. 

Haslehust. 

Beautiful Switzerland: LAUSANNE AND ITs 
ENVIRONS, painted and described by G. Flem- 
well, 2/ net. Blackie 

Containing twelve coloured plates and de- 
scriptive text. 





Catalogue of Modern Etchings, Engravings, 

Drawings, and Lithographs, 1/ Sotheby 

An illustrated catalogue. The sale takes 
place on May ist and May 4th. 

Catalogue of Oriental, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, 
and Etruscan Antiquities, 1/ Sotheby 

-An illustrated catalogue of antiquities, 
including ancient Egyptian rings, seals, amulets, 

&c., Roman bronze helmets, and Greek marbles. 

The sale will take place next Tuesday. 

Catalogue of the Valuable Collection of Anglo- 
Saxon and Norman Coins, the Property of 
H. M. Reynolds, Esq., AND OTHER PROPER- 
TIES, 1/ Sotheby 

An illustrated catalogue of coins to be sold 
next Monday. 

East (Sir Alfred), BkusH AND PENCIL NOTES IN 
LANDSCAPE, 10/6 net. Cassell 

This volume contains a large number of 
reproductions from water-colour and _ pencil 
sketches by Sir Alfred East, which are preceded 
by his essay on ‘ The Artist’s Attitude towards 

Nature,’ an appreciatory sketch of his work by 

Mr. Edwin Bale, and verses ‘ On the Opening of 

the Alfred East Art Gallery, Kettering,’ by Mr. 

William Toynbee. The frontispiece is from a 

portrait by Mr. Philip A. LAszlé. 

Gardner (Percy), THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK ART> 
10/ net. Macmillan 

This work is an enlargement of the author’s 

‘Grammar of Greek Art,’ published in 1905. 

Two of the chapters are new, and the rest are 

either rewritten or revised and corrected, and 

the number of illustrations has been increased. 


History of the Society of Dilettanti, compiled by 
Lionel Cust, and edited by Sir Sidney Colvin, 
25/ net. Macmillan 

This work is reissued with a supplementary 
chapter, recording the history of the Society from 

1898 to 1913, and a supplementary List of Mem- 

bers elected during that period. The edition is 

limited to 350 copies. 

Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, Apri, 10 cents. 

Boston, Massachusetts 
It includes an illustrated article on the new 
acquisitions of the Egyptian Department. 


MUSIC, 

Garcia (Gustave), A GuIDE To Soto SINGING, 
containing Full Instructions on Singing, with a 
Detailed Analysis of some Well-Known Works 
and Songs, 2/ Novello 

The course here suggested is divided into 
progressive chapters, each preceded by vocal 
exercises. 

Krall (Emil), THE FUTURE OF MUSICIANS, a Plea 
for Organization, 1/ net. Bell 

The author reviews ‘‘ the economic position 
of musicians in the general struggle for sub- 
sistence,’’ and proposes the formation of another 
union for those in the musical profession. 


Manchester Public Libraries: List oF GLEEs, 
MADRIGALS, Part-SonGs, &C., IN THE HENRY 
Watson Music LipraRy, compiled by J. A. 
Cartledge. Manchester, the Library 

This Catalogue of songs is divided into three 
arts—for Mixed Voices, Male Voices, and Female 
oices—each part being arranged first. under the 

names of composers and editors, and then under 
titles. 

Stainer (John), THE Music oF THE BIBLE, with 
some Account of the Development of Modern 
Musical Instruments from Ancient Types, 5/ 
net. Novello 

This new issue has been edited with supple- 

mentary notes and a preface by the Rev. F. W. 

Galpin. There are also some new illustrations. 


DRAMA, 
Brieux, DAMAGED Goops, translated by John 
Pollock, 1/ net. Fifield 
This translation of ‘ Les Avariés’ was pro- 
duced at the Little Theatre last February (see 
notice in The Atheneum, Feb. 21, p. 283). Mrs. 
Bernard Shaw has written a Foreword giving the 
history of the English version; and that portion 
of Mr. Shaw’s Preface to ‘ Three Plays by Brieux ’ 
(1911) which related to ‘ Damaged Goods’ is 
reprinted. 
— (Frank G.), “‘ Stephen Andrew,’’ PxHILip’s 
IFE, a Play in Three Acts, 1/ net. Fifield 
The subject of the piece is similar to that of 
‘Damaged Goods,’ but it was written before the 
author had heard of that play. 
Schnitzler (Arthur), PLAYING witH Love (LIEBE- 
LEI), translated by P. Morton Shand, 2/6 net. 
Gay & Hancock 
The play is preceded by a Foreword and 
‘ The Prologue to Anatol (Yesterday and To-day), 
translated from the German of Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal by Mr. Trevor Blakemore. 
Vansittart (Robert), Dusk, 1/ 
‘See p. 635. 


Humphreys 
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BOOK-TRADE REFORM. 
THE BOOKSELLER’S POINT OF VIEW. 


it has not in the least surprised us that 
while nearly every one concerned professes 
to have read with the deepest interest the 
article in The Atheneum of April 4th on the 
proposed regeneration of the Book Trade, no 
two opinions agree as to the best methods 
of improvement. Many booksellers have 
an uneasy feeling that the publishers regard 
them as past praying for; most publishers 
are eloquent on the intolerable nuisance of 
conflicting interests among publishers and 
booksellerg alike ; but the vision of a revolu- 
tion which would place every branch of the 
trade under one central government on the 
German model, and create confidence where 
little confidence at present exists, is regarded 
for the most part as too good to be realized. 
Whole-hearted support, on the other hand, 
comes from the well-informed author of 
‘The Bookshop’ article in The Glasgow 
News, who writes :— 

** However drastic the change of our British 

system, or lack of system, to the Géfman method, 
it would be worth attempting. Nothing could 
be worse than the present state of bookselling in 
this country.” 
If this be true at a period of national 
prosperity, and in an age when there were 
never so many books published since the 
world began, it is surely time to rebuild the 
whole trade on a new and worthy basis; to 
reorganize it so that all the disunited parts 
work together for the common good, as 
well as for their individual interests. Only 
in this way will it be possible to retrieve 
the existing situation, and rear a new race 
of booksellers thoroughly trained in their 
business, and sufficiently encouraged to be 
enterprising. To-day, when towns without 
number could be mentioned in which every 
craft is worthily represented except book- 
selling—and in the present article we 
are particularly concerned with that aspect 
of the problem—there is little but the love 
of books to attract the right kind of man to 
enter the trade. 

Reorganization alone can mend matters 
in this respect, and develope a keenness which 
will see to it that all these untapped sources 
of bookbuying, as well as the cities, shall 
be properly worked. Even our cities are 
far indeed from being all Tat they might 
be as centres of bookbuying. No one would 
seriously propose to adopt in its entirety 
the perfect system which is possible only 
to a race such as the Germans, to whom 
discipline and organization are as the very 
breath of their nostrils; but it should not 
be impossible, as suggested in our original 
article, to find some profitable means of 
adapting their model to suit the British 
character. Mr. Joseph Shaylor, whose 
opinion is entitled to every respect, believes 
that the time has come to call a joint meet- 
ing in which the various bodies should 
freely and frankly discuss such a scheme 
in all its bearings. 

Apropos of the previous remarks relating 
to the old apprenticeship system, and the 
need of proper training to-day, Mr. Shaylor 
showed the writer the original documents 
relating to the examination for booksellers’ 
assistants organized some years ago by the 
Association of London Booksellers, when 
Mr. Shaylor acted as one of the examiners, 
and Sir Walter Besant distributed the prizes. 
It is interesting to learn that the assistant 
who took the first prize on that one and only 
occasion of the kind now occupies a leading 
place among the best-known booksellers in 
the kingdom, but some of the examination 
papers returned by other competitors were 
more astonishing than praiseworthy. Bacon’s 
‘Essays’ were credited to an American ; 





‘The Christian Year ’ to Thomas & Kempis ; 
‘Paul and Virginia’ to Thackeray ; ‘ Pamela’ 
to Lever; and ‘The Faerie Queene’ to 
Herbert Spencer; while one reckless assis- 
tant, asked to name a leading theological 
book, gave ‘ Brown’s Forty-Nine Articles.’ 
In one of his pleasant essays in ‘ The Fascina- 
tion of Books,’ Mr. Shaylor compares these 
questions and answers with the examination 
which Venetian booksellers were obliged to 
pass by the laws of their own powerful guild 
in the eighteenth century. 

The following are some of the questions 
which had to be answered in those days :— 

Name the principal Saints and Fathers, 
both Latin and Greek. 

Name the principal expositors of Holy 
Writ. 

Name the principal writers in Ecclesi- 
astical History. 

Name the principal ancient writers on 
Philosophy and History. 

Also the principal poets, tragic as well 
as comic, in Greek and Latin Literature. 

Name the principal writers on the Fine 
Arts: Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, 
Civil and Military. 

Name the principal writers on Natural 
History and Botany. 

Imagine the consternation of the average 
bookseller in England to-day if suddenly 
confronted with a set of questions on the 
above lines. Of course, no one expects 
encyclopedic knowledge of the kind in the 
present multiplicity of books, but in view 
of the haphazard system of training assistants 
nowadays it is not surprising if expert know- 
ledge in the trade is lamentably deficient. 
This is not altogether the bookseller’s fault. 
He cannot afford to pay for fully qualified 
assistance, and he needs more encourage- 
ment than he receives at present to put his 
own heart and soul into the business. That 
at least seems to be the prevailing opinion 
among those booksellers with whom we 
have discussed the subject. 

After hearing so much of the decay of the 
bookseller, it is refreshing to receive an 
optimistic note from Mr. A. Iredale, the 
well-known bookseller of Torquay, who 
writes with forty years’ experience :— 


“The condition of the bookselling trade to-day 
as compared with forty years ago is as light is to 
darkness. The improvement has been brought 
about mainly by means of the Associated Book- 
sellers of Great Britain and Ireland, an institution 
in the foundation of which I took an active part, 
and which I continue earnestly to support. Now 
booksellers are brought together in council and in 
large numbers at the annual meetings, whereas 
forty years ago there was no community of in- 
terest, and no personal knowledge of each other. 
The Association is in constant touch with the 
Os srecaggeend trade matters are discussed by pub- 
ishers and the officials of the Association, and 
an excellent feeling exists hetween the two, all 
tending to good. There is a better understanding, 
a better knowledge of the needs of each and of their 
respective business standpoints. This is_a dis- 
tinct gain. 

‘* But I am desirous—and so are you—of seeing 
this principle of unity between publisher and 
bookseller still further extended. We are working 
in this direction. We may learn something from 
the German, and if the Bérsenverein is not actually 
our ideal, we may approach its constitution ;with 
advantage to all concerned. The greatest prac- 
tical gain that has accrued to bookseller and 
publisher through the formation of the Book- 
sellers’ Association is the establishment of the 
net system. We wish to see it still further ex- 
tended. All these things mean protection, a word 

erhaps not agreeable to all ears, but every pro- 
ession and almost every trade accept it. Why 
should we stand aloof ?’ 


Other booksellers join in an urgent plea 
for the extension of the net system. This 
reform has worked wonders in removing the 
incubus of ruinous discounts from the par- 
ticular branches of literature affected since 
its inauguration at the beginning of 1900 ; 
but it is urged that the time has arrived to 





extend the system to the whole of fiction, 
making 6s. novels 4s. 6d. net, and so on; 
as well as to all juvenile books, in the case 
of which the trade has to face the abnormal 
discount demands of educational authorities 
and other institutions not always fairly 
entitled to such reductions in price. Mr. 
Heinemann and certain other publishers 
have made bold experiments in the field of 
fiction, but nothing of the kind is likely to 
succeed without concerted action and the 
support of the whole trade. The way in 
which American publishers are spreading 
the net system over the bulk of fiction, 
in order to strengthen the position of the 
legitimate bookseller, is a precedent which 
might possibly be followed with: advantage 
in this country. 

A more stimulating move would be the 
introduction of some standardized system 
of relieving booksellers from time to time of 
their derelict stock. Nothing is so depress- 
ing to the keen book-lover as to find the 
shelves of many bookshops overflowing, 
not with the newest books, nor even with 
the standard works and classics that are 
joys for ever, but with the accumulated 
failures of the last few years, and the serried 
ranks of cheap reprints. There is much 
to be said for the German system which 
enables the bookseller to return or exchange 
every year all unsold books ordered on that 
understanding. It is this method which 
largely accounts for the healthy, up-to-date 
service in the German trade. The German 
bookshop is alive all the time, and is suffi- 
ciently remunerative to be run by the 
ambitious man of business, as well as by the 
bookworm. Isolated attempts have been 
made to solve the problem of unsold stock 
in the British trade, but in this, as in the 
additional handicap of the remainder market, 
there is no settled uniform policy among the 
publishers. Booksellers themselves might 
do much to relieve one another of their 
surplus stock if they could organize some 
workable means of intercommunication. 
In a mild, ineffective way this is done 
at the present time, but the problem needs 
tackling on broad, comprehensive lines for 
the benefit of the trade as a whole. Mr. 
Wilson, of Messrs. Jones & Evans-—one of 
the ardent spirits of the trade—is in favour 
of a great clearing-house for the regular 
disposal of the stifling stock of unsold books. 
He also agrees that publishers would find it 
worth their while to combine with the book- 
sellers in helping to relieve them of this 
perpetual burden; but the crying evil of 
the trade, in his opinion, is the present 
hurried method of “ subscription.” Books 
are taken round by the publishers’ travellers 
often only a few days, sometimes only a 
few hours, before publication, and in the 
busy seasons of the year booksellers have 
to decide practically at a moment’s notice 
for how many copies, if any, they wish to 
“‘ subseribe.”’ If they do not order at once, 
they lose discount afterwards. No other 
trade, it is objected, is compelled to purchase 
its goods without having a _ reasonable 
opportunity of knowing what it is buying. 
Publishers who complain that booksellers 
fight shy of so many new books do not fully 
realize the bookseller’s difficulty in this 
respect, surrounded as he is with the object 
lesson of crowded shelves of failures. Mr. 
Wilson firmly believes that a round-table 
conference on the subject would remove 
many of the grievances which undoubtedly 
exist in the trade at the present moment, 
‘and increase that mutual confidence which is 
essential to the welfare of booksellers and 
publishers alike. 

Such, in brief, is the case for the book- 
seller. Next week we hope to say something 
from the publisher's point of view. 
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LOST ARGOSIES. 


THE days of youth are sunk behind thee 
now, 


Galleons that sailed so proud and fair and 
free 


On far, dim stretches of life’s stormy sea, 
Laden with untold wealth from stern to prow : 
Enchanted Pegasus, the Golden Bough, 

The Magic Apples gathered on the shore 


Of faery bays that thou shalt see no 
more 


Youth’s ecstasy and love’s first, trembling 
vow.... 
“Gone! gone!” thy cry; “All, all for 


ever lost !”’ 
And weeping, all regretfully dost try 
To stretch thy finite senses for reply 
To futile tasks of counting up the cost. 


Weep not, for thou shalt see them by and 
by 
Sail into Port beneath a cloudless sky. 
Enip DAUNCEY. 








DUTY ON BOOKS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Dr. GEORGE HAvEN Putnam, Secretary 
of the American Publishers’ Copyright 
League, has found occasion for a report to 
the members of the League, which is ex- 
plained in a recent number of the (American) 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Mr. Putnam calls attention to a recent 
ruling of the U.S. Treasury Department in 
regard to the term “‘ dutiable value,’ which, 
if strictly carried out, must constitute a 
serious interference with the importation of 
editions of books brought over for publica- 
tion in the United States. Publishers in 
Great Britain have an interest—no less 
direct than that of the importing publishers 
in America—in any measure that may stand 
in the way of the arrangements which have, 
during the past years, been increasingly made 
for the publication of books on “ joint 
account.”’ Under such an arrangement, the 
cost of production is divided between 
the English and the American market, the 
American oe taking over for the 
latter a substantial portion of the edition 
printed, and sometimes as much as _ half 
of it. This is practicable only when the 
duty is assessed upon the actual manufac- 
turing cost of the books as landed in New 
York, or upon a dutiable value which is 
substantially in line with the manufacturing 
cost. In a letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, bearing date January 30th, 
1914, the Department takes the ground that 
the dutiable value for books shall be, not 
the price paid by the importing publisher 
for one thousand copies (more or less), but 
the price at which quantities were sold at 
wholesale in the “ market of origin.” 


The Secretary states further that, if no 
supplies of a book have as yet been sold in 
home market (as a matter of routine, 
the American supply is, as a rule, delivered 
in New York in advance of the date of 
ublication in London), the selling price in 
ndon of a book of similar character and 
compass shall be taken by the appraiser as 
@ guide in fixing the dutiable value. 


Mr. Putnam points out that for an illus- 


trated book published in London at 24s., 
the edition of which has been divided 





between the English and the American 
publisher, the actual manufacturing cost or 
price paid for a supply of one thousand 
copies more or less, landed in New York, 
would be from 4s. up to 6s. 


The price at which wholesale quantities 
are sold in London would range from 18s. 
down to 16s. 


The requirement that the duty (now fixed 
at 15 per cent) shall be payable upon a valua- 
tion for such a book of 16s. or 18s. would 
render the importation unprofitable and 
impracticable. A book upon which such 
a cost has been placed cannot be handled in 
the American market, in view of the outlays 
for advertising, review copies, travelling 
salesmen, &c., which have to be incurred 
if it is to be published and effectively brought 
to the attention of buyers throughout the 
country. 


The Treasury bases its contention on the 
ground that books must receive the “‘ same 
treatment that is accorded other imported 
merchandise,’ and the Secretary points out 
that, according to the Customs regulations, 
the dutiable value of other merchandise is 
not the price paid by the importer, but the 
price at which similar supplies are sold in 
the market of origin. The Secretary fails 
to accept the contention submitted by Mr. 
Putnam (a contention which has been 
emphasized from year to year for a long 

riod with the Customs authorities in New 

ork and elsewhere) that the purchase for 
the American market of supplies of books 
printed in England is made under conditions 
that do not obtain in the case of other 
merchandise. 


An American importer, for instance, who 
purchases in Bradford a supply of woollens, 
pays in New York a duty on the actual 
amount of his purchase invoice, because 
the Bradford manufacturer is making sales 
in the home market of similar supplies. 
The fact that no sales of books in quantities 
similar to those required by the American 
importing publisher are made, or can be 
made, puts (or ought to put) books in a class 
different from wool or other imported 
merchandise. 


There is—and under the conditions of the 
book trade there can be—no sale in the 
British market of 1,000 copies of a book 
of which the first edition is, say, 2,000. 
The sale by the London publisher to the 
wholesale dealer ranges from 25 copies 
down to 12 copies. 


The sale to the American publisher, par- 
ticularly if it be made to a firm which has 
a branch house in London, is actually made 
in London; but the Secretary insists that, 
if the sale has been made for export, it 
cannot be accepted as the basis of dutiable 
value. He takes the ground specifically that, 
if 12 copies of a book constitute the “ usual 
wholesale quantity,’ the price at which 12 
copies are sold in London must constitute 
the “value” for the assessment of duty in 
New York. 


The books chiefly in question are those 
for which American copyright is not required. 
They belong to the class of illustrated publi- 
cations, and are largely technical in cha- 
racter. They are books needed by American 
instructors and students, and, in case the 
book is not offered in an imported edition, 
the demand must be supplied by the impor- 
tation of a single copy or of small lots, 
and the American student will be called 
upon to pay a very much higher price for 
his copy. 


The business of publishing books for 
** joint account ”’ and in international series 
is one of importance for the interests, not 


only of the contributing authors and of the 
publishers collaborating in such international 
undertakings, but also of readers and 
students throughout the world. When the 
original cost, covering such items as_ the 
payment for authorship, duty, illustrations, 
&c., can be divided between several markets, 
the cost of production and the fina] price to 
the consumer are proportionately lessened. 
It is this international business, of literary 
and educational importance, the extension 
and the continuance of which are now 
threatened by a novel and narrow inter- 
pretation, on the part of the United States 
Treasury Department, of the provisions of 
the Tariff Act concerning books. 


Mr. Putnam emphasizes in his com- 
munication to the members of the 
Publishers’ Copyright League the import- 
ance, for the sake of American literary 
and educational interests, of securing a 
more equitable interpretation of the term 
*‘dutiable value.” 








THE ELIOT HODGKIN SALE. 


On Monday, April 20th, Messrs. Sotheby began 
the sale of the late Mr. J. Eliot Hodgkin’s collec- 
tions. Of the Autograph Letters the most impor- 
tant were the following : A contemporary copy of 
Magna Carta, 501. Henry VI., sign manual, 1470, 
261. Edward IV., signed letter to the Duc de 
Bourgogne, Aug. 7, 1480, 351. Lucretia Borgia, 
signed letter to Cardinal d’Este, Jan. 14, 1502, 
2451. Sir Thomas Boleyn, A.L.s. to Margaret 
of Austria, Aug. 14, 1514, 47/1. Henry VIIL., 
signed letter to the same, Nov. 2, 1518, 241. 10s. ; 
another to the Cardinal of Ravenna, Jan. 18, 1529, 
301. Letter from the Principals of the University 
of Wittenberg to Frederick, Elector of Saxony, 
1547, 321. Mary, Queen of Scots, six documents 
indicating the exact places where she stayed, 
1549-51, 421.; signed letter to the Count Rhein- 
grave respecting the restitution of Havre de Grace, 
Sept. 21, 1563, 1901. Mary I., signed letter to the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, June 1, 1557, 501. Catherine 
dei Medici, signed letter to the Bishop of Limoges 
respecting the Coronationof Charles IX., May 26, 
1561, 501. Bernardin Bochetel, Bishop of Rennes, 
signed letter to Charles IX., giving information 
about Elizabeth, Mary, Queen of Scots, &e., 
July 1, 1566,52/. Marguerite de Valois, A.L.s. to 
Henri IV., ¢. 1580, 211. D’Alengon, A.L.s. to 
Henri III., Nov. 8, 1581, 407. 10s. Henri of Navarre 
the oath he took with the Huguenots, May 24, 
1581, 251. Lady Arabella Stewart, A.L.s. to the 
Countess of Shrewsbury, Feb. 8, 1587, 351. Eliza- 
beth, L.s. to the Sheriff of Norfolk, Oct. 10, 1601, 
261.; I.s. to the Sheriff of Warwick, July 28, 
1602, 327. Notification of the Virginia Company 
soliciting subscriptions of 10,000/., Dec. 5, 1610, 
591. Eton School Bills of Con O’ Neill, 1615-19, 
351. Inigo Jones, L.s. relating to the building of 
the Banqueting Hall at Whitehall, July 15, 1620, 
46l. Pepys, his copy of the oath which he took 
as Younger Brother of Trinity House, Feb. 15, 
1661, 211.; A.L.s. to Sir R. Browne, Feb. 7, 1672, 
24l. 108.; another to the Rev. John Hudson, 
Sept. 29, 1702, 201. 58. Evelyn, A.L.s. to Pepys, 
June 25, 1680, 207. Oliver Cromwell, signed 
document addressed to Capt. John Leveret, 
Sept. 18, 1656, 491. Sir Thomas Browne, signed 
letter about the petrified bone of a fish, 20I. 
Charles II., A.L.s., Oct. 8, 1676, to Sir William 
Temple, 231. Danby, 29 letters, including the 
drafts of the two letters on which he was im- 

ached, 1677-8, 651. James Edward, the Old 

tender, A.L.s., Jan. 22, 1716, to the Earl 
of Panmure, 21/. Ormonde, a large collection 
of documents relating to the wars in the Low 
Countries, 1712, &c., 211. 10s. Nelson, A.L.s., 
3 pp. 4to, to Lady Hamilton, Sept. 16, 1805, 2101. 
A Cee collection of documents relating to the 
Chevalier d’Eon, 1701. The total of the sale was 
3,414. 17s. 

The Tokens and Medals, also sold last week, 
realized 1,3811. 188.; and the Engravings, 
1,087. 1s. 6d. 
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A LAUREATE POEM BY SKELTON. 


I rounp this poem by Skelton (which I 
believe to be as yet unpublished) many years 
since when [ was going through the Wardrobe 
Accounts. I copied it for my own interest, 
but, desiring to sve it, among Skelton’s 
works, I went through them in all the 
editions I could lay my hand on without 
finding it. I showed it to Mr. Pollard, 
‘ who said he did not know it, and that 
it would be wise to print it. I take 
no responsibility further than that of an 
accurate tratiscript and full reference, for 
I know nothing of Skelton, but others 
may be able to add details. 


{Without title. A Laudation of Henry VIII.) 
(Miscel. Acc. Excheq., T. of R., 228.) 
(“ Out of Bz p. 1518, vol. 11.”) 


{The Rose both white and rede (Candida 
In one Rose now dothe grow : Punica, 
Thus thorow every stede &e. 
There of the same dothe blow: 

Grace the sede did sow : 
England now gadder flowres 
Exclude now all Dolowrs. 

{Noble Henry the eight {|Nobilis 
Thy loving souereine Lorde Henricus, 
Of Kingis line moost streight &e. 
His titill dothe Recorde : 

For whome dothe well Acorde 
Alexis yonge of Age 
Adrastus wise and sage : 

Astrea Justice hight {Sedibus 

That from the Starry Sky etheriis, 


Shall now come and do right : &e: 
This hundred yere skantly 

A man kowd not Aspy 

That Right dwelt us Among 

And yt was the more wronge. 


{Right shall the foxes chare " Arcebit 
he wolves the hares also Vulpes, 
That wrowghte have moche care &e. 


And browght Englond in wo 
They shall wirry no mo 

Nor wrote the Rosary 

By extort trechery. 


{Of this our noble King "Ne tanti 


The law they shall not breke Regis, 
They shall come to rekoning &e. 
No man for them wil speke : 

The pepil durst not crake 

Theire grevis to complaine 

They browghte them in soche paine : 

{Therfor nomore they shall {Ecce 
The commounes overbase Platonis 
That wont wes over all sella, &e. 
Both Lorde and Knighte to face : 

For now the yeris of grace 
And welthe ar com agayne 
That maketh England faine. 

{Adonis of freshe colour { Rediit 
Of yowthe the godely flour jam 
Our prince of hih honour Pulcer 
Our panes, our succour Adonis, 
Our King, our Emperour &e, 
Our Priamus of Troy 
Our welth, our worldly joy : 

{Upon us he doth raigne © Anglorum 
That maketh our hartis glad Radians, 
As King mooste souereine &e. 


That ever Englond had 
Demure, sober, and sad 
And Martis lusty Knight 
God saue him in his right. 
Amen. 
Bien mensouient. 


Per me Laurigerum Britonum Skeltonida Vatem. 


The allusion to the foxes and wolves now 
departed seems to be applied to Empson and 


Dudley,* gnd helps to date this. 
C. C. STOPES. 





* Henry succeeded April 22nd, crowned June 
Empson and Dudley were at once arrested. 
intended to spare their lives, but such an outcry was 
against them, they were executed on August 18th, 1510, 


24th, 1509. 
The Ki 





; PRE: 
Literary Goseip. 

THe ENGLISH AssocraTioN “ma hblutrig' 
its summer meeting next Friday. Mr. 
A. J. Balfour will deliver his Presidential 
Address at Bedford College, Regent's 
Park, at 5.30 p.m., and the annual dinner 
will follow at the Café Monico at 7.30. 
The American Ambassador and Mrs. 
Flora Annie Steel will be the guests of 
the Association, and Prof. W. McNeile 
Dixon and Mr. John Buchan will also 
speak. 


Mr. W. H. Het, whose lecture-recital 
on Jane Austen we noticed with pleasure 
last year, is discoursing in a similar style 
on ‘Charles Dickens and his Novels’ on 
the evening of Tuesday, the 12th inst., at 
the Grafton Gallery. Tickets may be ob- 
tained from Mr. Helm at 21, Brondesbury 
Park, N.W. 


THE ENGuIisH GOETHE SOCIETY an- 
nounces a dinner at the Trocadero on the 
20th inst. The President, Sir A. W. Ward, 
will be in the chair, and Prince Lichnowsky, 
the German Ambassador, will be the guest 
of honour. Tickets for the dinner may be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Society 
at 129, Adelaide Road, N.W. 


Mr. Bernarp Saaw will give an 
address on ‘ The Press and the Public’ at 
Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, next Tuesday, 
at 8.30 p.m. Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb 
will also speak. The Fabian Society, 
which has assisted in the organization of 
the meeting (held specially for The New 
Statesman), has a limited number of 
seats at its disposal, which may be had 
free by applying to the Fabian Office, 
3, Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. Applica- 
tions, which should be accompanied by a 
stamped and directed envelope, will be 
dealt with in the order of their receipt. 


THe Rev. WATER JOHN Barton has 
been appointed Head Master of Epsom 
College. The post will become vacant at 
the end of the Summer Term by the 
resignation of the Rev. T. N. H. Smith- 
Pearse, who has been Head Master for 
twenty-five years. 

At Oxford Mr. Barton took a “ first” 
both in Moderations and Literee Humani- 
ores. For the past seven years he has 
been an assistant master at Winchester 
College, his old school, and for the last 
four years has been Recorder of the 
Geographical Section of the British Asso- 
ciation. 


Messrs. MacmiLian & Co. will publish 
shortly ‘ Mysticism and the Creed,’ by 
the Rev. W. F. Cobb, D.D. In the volume 
new ground is broken in the interpretation 
of the Creed by the attempt to provide 
for its articles a mystical base. 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss has 
in preparation a ‘Cambridge History of 
American Literature,’ which will deal 
with the subject from Colonial times to 
the present day, and will form two volumes 
supplementary to, and modelled upon, 
‘The Cambridge History of English Lite- 
rature.’ 





The editofship is being undertaken by 
Profs. W..P. Trent, John Erskine, Carl 
van Doren, and Stuart P. Sherman. The 
chief American writers will be treated in 
separate chapters, but emphasis will be 
laid on the periods of transition and 
development in American culture. The 
relations between American and English 
literature will be investigated in some 
detail, and new material will be included 
bearing on the attitude of Europe towards 
American literature, as well as on the 
influence of American writers abroad. 
There will be an account of the types of 
literature and modes of publication pecu- 
liarly characteristic of America, such as 
the short story and the popular magazine ; 
of the newspaper press and of popular 
education. The Bibliographical Appendix 
which is to be supplied to each volume 
is receiving particular attention. 


Mr. RABINDRANATH TAGORE is about to 
issue with Messrs. Macmillan translations 
into English of two of his plays, under the 
titles of ‘ Chitra ’ and ‘ The Post Office.’ 


Tur Report of the Scottish Record 
Society for last year shows that there has 
been issued to subscribers the ‘ Register 
of the Parish of Melrose, 1642-1820,’ 
edited by Mr. C. 8. Romanes. This con- 
tains baptisms, marriages, and proclama- 
tions of marriages. Under the editorship 
of Mr. F. J. Grant, the Parish Register of 
Canongate has been continued. Mr. Wil- 
liam Angus has edited the ‘ Protocol Book 
of Gilbert Grote.’ There are in prepara- 
tion an Index to the Parish Register of 
Melrose, by Mr. C. SS. Romanes; the 
Parish Register of Dunfermline, by the 
Rev. Henry Paton ; a continuation of the 
Parish Register of Canongate, by Mr. 
F. J. Grant; and the Yester Inventory 
of Writs, by Mr. Cleland Harvey. A new 
departure by the Society is the copying of 
some of the older inscriptions in St. Cuth- 
bert’s churchyard. 


THOSE who are interested in education 
may like to know that Messrs. Macmillan 
are publishing an English edition, by 
Mr. C. K. Ogden, of Dr. Georg Kerschen- 
steiner’s ‘The Schools and the Nation.’ 
Lord Haldane has furnished an Introduc- 
tion. 


Dr. GEORGE HAVEN Putnam's ‘ Memo- 
ries of my Youth, 1844-1865,’ which we 
mentioned recently, will include a record 
of impressions of England in 1844, 1851, 
and 1860 ; his experiences as a student in 
Paris, Berlin, and Géttingen; and an 
account of service in the American Civil 
War, extending from September, 1862, to 
September, 1865, and covering campaigns 
in Louisiana (including the Red River Ex- 
pedition and work in the completing of 
Col. Bailey's Dam), the campaign with 
Sheritlan in the valley of the Shenandoah, 
and the decisive action at Cedar Creek. 
There are also sketches of Libby and 
Danville prisons during the last year of 
the war, and a supplementary chapter on 
service in maintaining order in Savannah 
after the war was ended, but before the 
re-establishment of civil government. 
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On Dreams. By Prof. Dr. Sigm. Freud. 
Only Authorized English Translation, 
by M. D. Eder. (Heinemann, 3s. 6d. net.) 


Pror. Frevp is well known as a student 
of those mental operations to which 
physiologists and psychologists apply the 
term “unconscious.” The results of his 
studies lead him to maintain the thesis 
that no ‘‘ unconscious” experience is 
wholly lost. Many have sunk so deeply 
into the mind as to have vanished from 
ordinary memory, though they still remain 
subconsciously, and in as organized and 
real a form as if they were still a part 
of the conscious personality. These sub- 
conscious memories manifest themselves 
physiologically in dreams ; pathologically 
in the various baseless fears and obses- 
sions which harass many nervous and 
hysterical persons. Prof. Freud believes 
that subconscious memories can be re- 
gained by the method of “ psycho- 
analysis’’ with which his name _ is 
specially identified. It consists in concen- 
trating the mind upon the disturbing 
factor, and communicating to the medical 
attendant the ideas which then arise 
successively. Prof. Freud maintains that 
in this manner one link after another is 
brought to mind until the original experi- 
ence, which had been entirely forgotten, 
comes again into distinct remembrance. 
He claims, further, that when the original 
cause of the unreasoning dread or obses- 
sion is once made clear, the patient is 
cured, for the whole mystery is finally 
dispelled. 

A similar method of psycho-analysis 
can be applied to the interpretation of 
dreams. These figments of the imagina- 
tion he classifies as dreams which have a 
meaning and are intelligible, the dreams 
of children; dreams which are coherent 
and have a distinct meaning, ‘like these, 
but are irreconcilable with the mental 
life of the dreamer; and dreams 
which are incoherent, complicated, and 
meaningless—-the majority. Prof. Freud 
gives instances of each group, and seeks 
to explain them ; but the results he reaches 
are unconvincing to the Teutonic mind, 
and seem hardly worth the trouble and 
ingenuity he has expended. The book 
is thus an introduction to, and a summary 
of, Prof. Freud’s large work on ‘The 
Interpretation of Dreams,’ which was 
recently noticed in our columns (The 
Atheneum, April 19, 1913, p. 424.) 

Dr. Eder has performed the work of trans- 
lation faithfully, but, in spite of his skill, 
the differences in manner, customs, and 
idioms cause the translation to lose some 
of the force of the original, whilst a sum- 
mary has been made of a few sentences 
which English opinion would not allow 
to be translated in full. An interesting 
essay on the author and his methods, 
from the pen of Dr. leslie Mackenzie, 
forms an Introduction to the volume. 








BIOLOGY IN RELATION TO 
EDUCATION. 


A Course of Three Lectures given by Miss 
Hoskyns-Abrahall at Crosby Hall, on 
March 13th, 17th, and 20th, 1914. 


[These Lectures ,were] illustrated by nearly two 
hundred slides, and the omission of these has 
necessitated some curtailment of the matter 
which depended on them, and also some re- 
arrangement. The first Lecture appeared last 
week. | 

Lecture II. 


PSYCHE: THE SOUL. 


Ir has been asked, What exactly is 
the aim of these lectures? They are 
given in the hope that they may 
lead to some reconsideration, first, of 
our present ideas and methods in educa- 
tion; secondly, of our treatment of 
the suffering, more particularly of the 
insane ; and thirdly, of our treatment of 
the dead. There is in my opinion—and, 
indeed, in that of many persons—much 
that is radically wrong in all three of 
these. The errors are due to ignorance 
of biological facts, coupled with a lack of 
imagination which involves a lack of what 
may be called “ constructive sympathy ” 
for others. I have no hesitation in saying 
that if the aim of science were purely the 
amelioration of the condition of humanity, 
this would long before now have attained 
to a high level of spiritual happiness. 
Unfortunately, where science is con- 
cerned, intellect is very commonly divorced 
from heart. 


The Relation to One Another of the Persons 
behind the ‘‘ Mask.’ 


We have seen that each human indi- 
vidual—and, indeed, the greater number 
of living things—consists of a number of 
‘** persons’; that these ‘‘ persons” may 
appear either successively, as do the notes 
in a melody, or simultaneously, several 
at different intervals being united as in 
harmony; and that all may come and 
go behind a mask which gives but little 
evidence of the changes taking place 
behind it—changes which constitute trans- 
formation, whether favourable or un- 
favourable, of character. This last seems 
to be our own case. 

The ancients, long before the time of 
the Egyptians and even of the people of 
Cnossus, were well acquainted with these 
facts, and lived their lives and practised 
their therapeutics with a definite view 
to such a development of each individual 
as should ensure that each “ person” as 
it advanced into prominence should have 
its chance, and no more than its fitting 
chance—the development of the different 
characters being guided in strict accord- 
ance with the ideal. Just as in a drama 
the aim or tendency may be to promote 
in the mind of the audience good or evil, 
unworldliness or worldliness, elevation of 
thought or its degradation, so it was with 
ancient religion and therapeutics, and 
the developing ego. Full instruction was 
given, full preparation made, and the 
right surroundings provided; and then, 
at a certain stage, when the decisive 
moment came, the child or adolescent was 





in a condition of equilibrium, and able to 
make a definite choice between God and 
Mammon. But this preparation of the 
child necessitated a knowledge far beyond 
our present ken: a knowledge of the 
requisite pre-natal conditions in the 
mother, and, after birth and during child- 
hood, of the proper diet and exercises. 
It required also a discerning eye to detect 
as it arose the need for carefully calculated 
manipulation, by which blood and lymph. 
life-giving fluids, ferments, and secre- 
tions—should be drawn off from any 
‘** person’ who might be absorbing too 
much, and thereby arresting the growth 
of another, possibly a higher, ‘‘ person.”’ 

Our so-called normal sense-perception 
is extremely limited. We hear more than 
we see, but the range of our sight and 
hearing together is only a very small 
fraction of the whole range of vibrations. 
Our vision in particular is through many 
barriers, and those barriers are clogged 
with impure lymph and red blood cor- 
puscles, covered by a “dead” pellicle. 
It is of great importance that we should 
realize how confined and how imperfect 
is normal vision. 

With this imperfection in the matter of 
sense-perteption there is, as we have 
seen, the possibility of the disintegration 
of personality. The case of ‘‘ Miss Beau- 
champ ”’ is not unique ; it is only pushed 
to an extreme easier to observe than 
most are. What caused the phenomenon 
was a series of shocks following upon the 
strain of an unhappy childhood. In the 
environment of to-day, so relentless in its 
unceasing and varied onslaughts upon 
that vehicle of the human soul which we 
have been considering as “the mask,” 
thousands are being—not so conspicuously, 
somewhat more subtly, but just as really 
—shattered into separate fragments of 
themselves, disintegrated. 


Ancient Doctrine concerning the ‘‘ Soul.” 


It is not necessary to dwell on the fact 
that the doctrine of the existence of an 
immaterial and indestructible soul in 
human beings has formed part of the 
teaching of ancient philosophers. We 
may for our present purpose generalize 
the slightly varying accounts of it back 
to a conception of the soul as an effluence 
or emanation from the Divine Spirit, the 
Eternal Essence, the Great Mother abso- 
lute, self-sustaining and immortal. The 
soul has two modes of action, centrifugal 
and centripetal, causing a swing of action 
and reaction, a swing between time amd 
eternity. A certain right kind and degree 
of energy must be present if at either term 
the soul is to display and use all its powers. 
Aristotle, it will be remembered, held that 
nothing is done without the soul, or psyche, 
which to him appeared to be pre-eminently 
practical in its tasks, presiding over all 
the functions of the human frame: the 
digestion of food, the circulation of the 
blood, and the direction of all the various 
actions of the body. He remarked that 
though some were of opinion that fire was 
the eause of nutrition and growth in 
animals, it was so only in co-operation 
with the psyche. Plato says with regard 
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to the psyche that there are some persons 
who draw down to earth all heavenly and 
invisible things, grasping with their 
hands rocks and trunks of trees, maintain- 
ing that nothing real exists but what 
offers resistance and can be felt, holding 
“body” and ‘“‘existence’’ to besynonymous; 
and when others say that something may 
exist that is incorporeal, they pay no 
heed to this, and will no longer listen to it. 
Among many people the psyche is held 
to be associated with different parts of 
the body, or,a series of souls is thought 
to exist, one within the other. 


Symbols of this idea are to be found in 
various religions. Thus the ancient Assy- 
rians represented it, for the teaching of 
the people, by means of squares one within 
the other, having the Great Mother, the 
Dweller in the Innermost, in the last and 
inmostof them. The Egyptians conveyed 
the same idea by means of human forms: 
Isis seated with Horus on her lap, and 
bearing on her head a small female form 
supporting a sphere. In Christian art 
the analogue to this is the ‘‘ Tree of Life,” 
in front of which are St. Anne and the 
Virgin and Child. 


The “ Soul”? in Modern Civilization. 


Nature presents us with two different 
subjects of investigation: the external 
universe -and the internal perceptive 
mind. All philosophy must be incom- 
plete which does not embrace both these 
spheres of research : both the macrocosm, 
the external universe, and the micro- 
osm, the internal universe. Each of us 
has a cosmos which corresponds to the 
workings of his or her own inner mind, 
and apart from the perceiving mind there 
is—so the ancients taught—no cosmos. 
So much is common-place ; what is not— 
at least, for the current thought of the 
present day—commonplace is the literal- 
ness with which this was taken by the 
ancient teachers, the closeness with which 
in the practices of life they acted upon it. 

The fundamental error of the present 
day is the too exclusive preoccupation 
with “objective” material phenomena 
of one or two kinds only. We have 
certain—all too narrow—ideas of Nature 
and the place of man in Nature, and any 
phenomenon which appears foreign to this 
set of ideas, yet which we cannot dismiss 
in toto, we are apt to refer to imaginary 
causes, being incapable of appreciating its 
true nature and value. 

Here the learned, in consequence of 
their prepossessions and prejudices, are 
probably less capable of exercising a 
sound and impartial judgment than are 
the unlearned, for to problems of the 
‘doubtful sort we have in view they gener- 
ally propose an immediate dogmatic 
solution, without giving themselves the 
trouble of instituting an experimental 
inquiry. Yet a new truth, once rightly 
apprehended, will throw light on all 
departmepts of knowledge ; it frequently 
substitutes reality for illusion, and reveals 
how different things are in nature from 
what they appear to be in our precon- 
ceived systems. 





According to the popular, the most 
widely received, and most generally acted 
upon teaching of to-day, whatever is not 
manifest to the senses does not exist; 
and the senses by which “ reality” is 
thus tested are normal senses. Verbally, 
I am aware, a certain number of people 
would dissent from this: my point is 
that the general practices of society, 
the current judgments, the education 
given to children, and the treatment 
of different forms of suffering and disease 
more and more indicate that this is the 
belief, or unbelief, that the mass of men 
actually live by. It is reinforced by our 
continually increasing control of the 
“objective’’ material world; and, I 
suppose, hardly any one hearing of a 
new mechanical invention pauses to ask 
himself whether, by these multitudinous 
externalizations of his powers, man is 
really in himself advancing or profiting. 

Yet, in the first place, it must be borne 
in mind that it is by means of powers within 
ourselves beyond those of our “ normal”’ 
senses that these very novelties and 
advantages, which we come so to depend 
on—so greatly, as I think, to overvalue— 
have been obtained for us; and, in the 
second place, that there are people who, with 
very inconsiderable external apparatus, 
have, by retaining a fuller use of their 
own powers, and by living according to 
ancestral tradition, escaped many evils 
to which we are a prey, and preserved 
many good things which we have been 
compelled to forgo. Take, for example, 
the Botel Tobagans. These have no 
machinery ; each person makes, more or 
less, the few and simple things he uses ; 
disease is unknown among them, and 
happiness is general. Like them are the 
Bubis, living in an island in the Gulf of 
Guinea ; and others might be mentioned. 
True, they are, from our point of 
view, small and dwindling peoples; that 
does not affect my point—that they 
are, individual for individual, living in 
greater happiness, and, what is more, 
exercising a wider range of internal 
faculty, than the homme sensuel moyen of 
Western civilization at the present day, 
and that they are doing so by means of 
the traditional wisdom of their ancestors. 


Intuition. 


By what means does this wisdom reach 
them? Partly, no doubt, by literal 
tradition—by its direct and conscious 
communication from one generation to 
another; but partly also by a more 
universal method which operates through- 
out the whole kingdom of life—by obe- 
dience to the voice of the soul within, by 
what, since the word lies ready to hand, 
I will speak of as “intuition.” It is by 
the teaching of an inner voice, as distinct 
from reasoning and conscious thought, 
that the movements of the dance of life 
are directed; by obedience to it that 
they are performed with success, and 
result in growth, happiness, harmony. 

It is this inner voice by which the silk- 
worm caterpillar is taught when the time 
has come to leave eating, to spin the 
cocoon, to lie inert and passive while the 





inner change takes place. It is the inner 
voice which prompts the chrysalis to 
bestir itself at length, to split its case, and 
to emerge, and which directs the motion 
of the young moth as she gently raises 
and stretches her yet feeble wings for 
flight. Every living thing possesses this 
* intuition ’’—this power of response to 
an inner dictate which, on the whole, 
makes at once for harmony and for de- 
velopment. 

Human beings living in “ civilized” 
conditions are, in respect to it, unfortu- 
nate. The inner voice is “ still” and 
small,” and apt to be drowned in the 
multitude of sense-impressions and fac- 
titious cravings which “ civilization ”’ forces 
upon us. Still, it is there; and some of 
us obey it better than others. To see its 
absolutely direct working we must turn 
to the simplest and least spoilt of creatures. 
The beauty of its sound-forms is made 
visible in the microscopic Radiolaria, and 
in the spirals of shells, in the flowers of 
sea and land ; and its beauty, of another 
order, may be traced in the habits and 
works of undomesticated animals. 

We have already seen something of its 
human manifestation in the life of some 
‘ savages.” How far we, the civilized 
peoples of the earth, have departed from 
that happy closeness of obedience may 
be seen in nothing better than in the 
attitude common in the young people of 
the present day. A savage girl or boy 
would not for one moment assert his or 
her opinion against that of their elders 
or the tradition of their ancestors. Our 
own girls and boys—and sometimes those 
of what I may call the “ coarsest fibre ”’-—- 
on the strength of a few snippets of science 
and literature, learnt parrot-wise, think 
themselves as good as Aristotle and 
Shakespeare rolled into one. This temper 
is so common, has so often been lamented, 
that it has partly lost for us its signifi- 
cance. It means a whole generation, a 
whole race, impervious to the higher and 
profounder tradition; creating for itself 
a superficially easier and more exciting, 
but inwardly impoverishing — nay, de- 
structive—tradition of even greater de- 
pendence on the immediate and the 
material. 


Intuition in relation to Education. 


Let me turn aside for a moment to say 
that I am not about to advocate what 
would be considered generally a more 
careful education of children. Still less— 
far less—would I advocate any scheme 
of education, pleasurable or otherwise, 
which depends in any but the slightest 
degree upon apparatus invented ad hoc. 
I could not exaggerate the strength of my 
conviction that dependence upon expen- 
sive external apparatus of itself marks a 
scheme of education as radically, as 
fatally unsound. 

I have before my mind’s eye a little 
scene which typifies the beginnings—and 
illustrates also in great part the course— 
of the ideal education. It is a scene at a 
railway station in India. Unlike our 
stations, it has its platform on the level 
of the ground. A young mother, with 
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her parcels and her baby, is waiting | vogue among “primitive” peoples—| It is here worth while to consider some- 


for the train. The child is little cumbered 
with clothing, and is free to move every 
limb as it will. No one takes any par- 
ticular notice of it. Suddenly the inner 
vibration of the little being is answered 
from without—in other words, the child’s 
attention, wandering vaguely, is attracted, 
and responds. Immediately the babe 
proceeds to crawl on all-fours in the direc- 
tion indicated. 

In this action the child unconsciously 
makes clearer to itself something that 
is growing within it. The great thing is 
that it is unnoticed— free from the inhibi- 
tive action of the adult eye, of the adult 
cerebro- spinal system, since there is 
nothing in the intuitive action which is 
injurious or calls for interference, and 
likely enough the mother, herself ‘* intui- 
tive,’ has the practical wisdom to avoid 
interference—to realize value of move- 
ment as a revealer. It is worth noticing 
that the merely physiological effects of 
the movement are most beneficial: the 
growing limbs are stretched, the lymph 
and the blood flow easily, and upon this 
easy, unforced motion and gentle, unim- 
peded flow depends security from many 
troubles of growth. 

Compare this simple little scene with 
the circumstances of hundreds of 
thousands of young children such as 
this in our own country. They are 
at school; they may play at intervals; 
but the play is not intuitive, it is 
imposed and mainly automatic. The 
Indian babe went on its own expedi- 
tion, directed by intuition: a very 
different affair from going on some one 
else’s expedition —a proceeding which 
inhibits and eventually destroys intuition, 
and which, further, has no effect in eliciting 
or in controlling the ‘‘ persons.” 


Intuition in relation to Occupation. 


Another aspect of the working of intui- 
tion is displayed in the occupations of 
untaught, uncivilized women all the world 
over. Tradition, combined with intui- 
tion, guides as to what food to obtain 
and how to prepare it. In this connexion 
not nearly enough is made of the value of 
the bodily movements required. All over 
the world the pestle and mortar are found 
as domestic implements. They are of 
large size, and demand a certain, but yet 
not too great, exertion of force. The 
whole process of pounding the grain 
not only serves to prepare the food for 
the body, but also to prepare the body to 
assimilate the food. The actions of rais- 
ing the great wooden pestle, letting it 
drop into the mortar, and twirling it 
therein serve to develope arms and chest, 
to produce an upright spine, to give 
balance, and also to develope concentra- 
tion. 

There is, besides, a definite object set 
before the worker, and that one of far- 
reaching importance, as the daily food, 
properly and carefully prepared, means 
not only health from a superficial point of 
view but intuition and the growth of 
the soul and intuitive powers in her family. 

Compare with this physical exercise in 





peoples of ‘lower culture ’’—the gym- 
nastic exercises of our schools, where 
self-development without an ideal is the 
direct aim. The exercises have lost the 
spiritual value of work done for others, 
which in a double sense benefits the 
worker. 


It will be remembered that when dis- 
cussing subconscious action we saw how 
a finger which was itself in an insensible 
condition, on being moved twice, produced 
in the mind of the subject the idea of two. 
Now we have to realize that number 
and rhythm are inseparably connected : 
they are in fact, at bottom, one and the 
same thing. Who, then, shall say what 
faculty for number and for artistic work 
may be developing when the untaught, 
unhindered Zulu babe crawls to a stone 
and proceeds to dab mud on it to its 
heart's content ? 

We may see some of the outcome of 
freedom in intuitive action — guided 
indeed, by tradition—in the drawings 
done by Eskimos (included in Dr. Rink’s 
account of these peoples), in the draw- 
ings of Bushmen, in the exquisite pottery, 
the fine spinning and weaving, and the 
embroideries of *‘ savage ’’ women, and in 
the art of the Orient. 

All this intuitive work, be it noted, is 
done without any technical schools and 
with but little apparatus, for it would 
seem that if ‘‘ the soul needs no incen- 
tive,’ it needs also but little external 
visible apparatus. 


The Sympathetic System. 


We come now to consider what is the 
physical instrument of “intuition.” (I 
may repeat that I use the word because 
it is familiar and covers what I mean; 
not because I would limit “* intuition ” to 
some form of seeing.) Upon what part 
of the body do those influences play which 
are perceived by “ intuition’? ? What is 
the inner apparatus which, by its method 
of reception and control of response, 
determines for the subject the limits 
and mode of intuition? To this there 
can be but one answer: nervous 
system. During growth the sympathetic 
system is the representative in the 
“higher” animals of the primary form 
of nervous system, and, being nearest, 
alike in origin and in situation, to the 
tissues themselves, is in immediate rela- 
tion with their vital processes. It is, 
further, distributed over the entire body. 
Hence we find it in action at either pole 
of sentient life. All the operations of the 
viscera are carried on through its agency, 
without consciousness of them in the 
normal subject— in ‘normal’ good 
health ; on the other hand, it is associated 
also with our strongest feelings. Tears 
of joy or sorrow, the acceleration of the 
heart-beat under the stress of emotion, 
the trembling of the limbs in fright, the 
flush of wrath, the deadly sickness or 
fainting on the reception of bad news, are 
as much the affair of the sympathetic 
system as the secretion of bile or the peri- 
staltic action of the intestine. 





what more closely the structure and func- 
tions of this system, familiar though such an 
outline will be to any student of physiology. 
The normal unit of the nervous system is, 
a ganglion cell, with a conducting cord and 
a terminal cell or cells. These ganglion- 
cells, in the vertebrate body, are for the 
most part drawn together to form masses 
of nervous tissue—the ganglia; and the 
main feature of the sympathetic system 
is a double chain of these ganglia, extend- 
ing from the skull down to the base of 
the spine, one on each side of the verte- 
bral column. In the cervical region seven 
of the ganglia are fused into three. The 
original chain of the sympathetic system 
followed the segmentation of the body as 
it would have been if it had not been 
altered by the imposition of the cerebro- 
spinal system; but the upper members 
of the chain have been made thus to 
follow the tendency which is one of the 
main characteristics of the cerebro-spinal 
system—I mean, the tendency to pull or 
contract upwards, without giving time 
for the due development of the ‘‘ persons ” 
as they appear. One may think of it as 
resembling a ladder, drawn hurriedly up, 
and throwing off any one who may chance 
to be on the rungs affected. In contrast 
with the sympathetic, the cerebro-spinal 
system inhibits and controls. Except 
within a certain narrow range, it exercises 
over our present life and activities an 
excess of inhibition. Civilized man has 
become so content with the range allowed 
him, so oblivious of possibilities beyond it, 
that he hardly realizes these exist, and, if 
they are brought to his notice, repudiates 
the very notion of them with disgust. 

The sympathetic system, on the other 
hand, has large powers of initiation— 
larger in the young than in the adult—and 
is also the means of that rhythm in action 
and habit which is a condition of health— 
nay, of life itself—and seems to be also a 
condition of intuition. It presides over 
the life of the organs or “ persons” in 
the body, maintaining first and foremost 
the rhythm of the viscera and the rhythm 
of nutrition. Looked at from one point 
of view, we are mainly a chain of ferments, 
and the sympathetic system controls the 
secretion of all the ferments and juices of 
the body. 

The sympathetic system, as we have 
seen, consists primarily of a double chain 
of ganglia or knots, but at intervals these 
knots are drawn together to form four 
large ganglia and great plexuses or net- 
works of nerves. The places in which 
these occur are (1) around the larynx 
(pharyngeal) ; (2) by the heart and lungs 
(cardiac) ; (3) behind the stomach (epi- 
gastric or solar plexus) ; (4) in the pelvis 
(generative, &c.). In addition there is a 
peculiar mechanism at the ends of the 
nerves called the peripheral apparatus, 
disturbance in which is revealed by indi- 
gestion and similar discomforts. The solar, 
epigastric, or ‘‘ abdominal ”’ brain consists 
of a meshwork of nervous ganglia in two 
main masses ‘behind the stomach. The 
mass to the left is more closely packed 
than that to the right; the shape of @ 
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chemical retort, but solid. The right gan- 
glion is less solid, flatter, wider, having 
more the character of a network. Here, in 
this ‘‘ abdominal brain,’’ we have the great 
centre from which the rhythms of the 
body are maintained. Branches go from 
it to the vascular system and to the 
lymphatic system, passing along the walls 
of the bloodvessels, dilating or contract- 
ing fhese where necessary. They enter 
into all the hollow organs and vessels of 
the body, directing the play of all the 
movements therein, as in the viscera and 
glands, and holding the balance between 
the normal blood tissues and the sub- 
stances to be excreted. Through this, 
too, is mediated that change in the domin- 
ance of ferments which takes place at 
different ages in the individual. One set 
of ferments dominates in infancy, another 
in adolescence, another in old age; the 
secretion of these and their working belong 
to the sympathetic system, centralized 
with us principally in the “ abdominal 
brain.” The extraordinary ductless glands 
come also in this category. 


We shall view the sympathetic system 
with the nearest imaginative approach 
to truth if we think of it as a network 
—such a network as that of Volvox, 
which holds together the colonies of 
the young; or as the nuclear network 
in the ovum, which holds suspended in 
the chromosomes the ferments destined 
in time to dominate the body. In think- 
ing of it thus, however, we must not 
forget the fact that the sympathetic 
system is capable, on its own account, of 
violent and of inhibitory action. In an 
encounter with disease, or injury, or 
shock it may manifest itself in movements, 
in glandular activity, and in changes of 
circulation of astonishing energy. 


There is a tendency now in physiological 
work somewhat to diminish the excessive, 
the almost exclusive, importance imputed 
to the cerebro-spinal system. The true 
account of the matter would seem to be 
that the sympathetic system must be 
given freedom to develope during growth, 
since it supplies the food, as it were, for 
the developing cerebro-spinal centres. 
Where its action is hurried or thwarted 
certain ferments are not given in proper 
proportion, and hence certain intuitive 
powers are lost. The cerebro-spinal sys- 
tem, on the other hand, is the servant, 
limited as to its powers, but in the world 
as we know it considerably to the fore ; 
in fact, dominating the whole man more 
than it should, inhibiting the proper 
thythms of the sympathetic system, 
and producing a state like that in the 
outer world when the stupid and ignorant 
—who may be high in place—make laws 
for those who are in reality better and 
greater than themselves. 


The ‘abdominal brain” is larger in 
the female than in the male, the female 
having also more distinct ganglia and more 
marked conducting cords. It will be 
remembered that it controls nutrition : 
hence it comes that, since in boys the 
cranial brain grows faster than the 
“abdominal brain,’ boys suffer more 





from malnutrition than girls, and more 
often die young. 

In the sympathetic system, then, we 
get what, so far as we can see, is the point 
—or, perhaps one should say, the area of 
contact—between the physical tangible 
body of man and the invisible soul of 
the world from which the human soul 
comes. In its activities in this world— 
externally—it operates largely by means 
of the cerebro-spinal system and the sense- 
organs which are attached to this. But 
—and here we come upon considerations of 
vast importance—it may act immediately. 
It may act through sense-organs, without 
the cerebro-spinal system ; it may act with- 
out the use of the ordinary sense-organs. 

It is well to realize that normal vision 
is exceedingly limited ; but, having done 
so, it is well to realize that in individual 
cases these limits have been passed—.e., 
that even for the same rigidly differen- 
tiated cerebro-spinal system and sense- 
organs there is a possible flexibility. Thus 
there are recorded instances of persons who 
possessed visual powers which, if not in 
kind, yet in degree, much exceeded the 
normal. The astronomer Prof. Heis 
preferred to rely on his naked eye rather 
than on a telescope. He published im- 
portant books and monographs on astro- 
nomy, and drew up star atlases and cata- 
logues without the aid of any visual 
apparatus other than his own eyes. 
Valerius Maximus mentions the extra- 
ordinarily long sight of a man called 
Strabo, who, in the First Punic War, saw 
and counted vessels sailing out of the 
harbour of Carthage, distant 390 miles 
from where he was. Julius Cesar seems 
to have had something of the same sort 
of faculty. There have been people who 
could see the satellites of Jupiter. 

This much may be the effect of better 
or more delicate structure in the sense- 
organ or the cerebral centre; but the 
following examples should probably be 
referred to some intervention of intuition 
proper—i.e., to some direct response to 
stimulation in the sympathetic system. 
There are persons, most commonly women, 
who are able to perceive luminous emana- 
tions proceeding from the human body 
and surrounding it like a halo. It has 
been proved that the emanations are 
truly there, but they are so highly attenu- 
ated that to “ normal vision” they are 
imperceptible. They are generally de- 
scribed as being of an azure colour. From 
some parts of the body—as the hair, the 
eyes, the palms of the hands, and especi- 
ally the tips of the fingers—luminous 
emanations are seen by such persons to 
issue in regular streams. Similar phe- 
nomena may be observed, by less extra- 
ordinary visual acuteness, in the Arctic 
regions, where the air is very dry and rare. 

At Lisbon in the seventeenth century 
there was a Spanish woman whose sight 
could penetrate the crust of the earth to 
a considerable depth. She could also see 
into the interior of the human body, per- 
ceive the circulation of the blood and the 
processes of digestion, and discover diseases 
which had escaped the observation of the 
most able and experienced physicians. 





This lady was pensioned and _ highly 
honoured by the King of Portugal. 

It must not be supposed that people 
gifted with this faculty, or extension of 
faculty, are necessarily weak and sickly. 
There was a certain Swiss woman, 
Catherine Beutler, stout and phlegmatic, 
and all her life in the enjoyment of un- 
interrupted good health. She could feel 
springs of water underground. Coal she 
was sensible of at once by its taste, and 
she measured and defined the principal 
seams of any coal-bed to which she was 
brought, and described their thickness. 
In Maismunster she once spent two 
sleepless nights from being uncomfortably 
aware of a salt deposit under the town. 
She felt similar discomfort in the Grisons, 
where she discovered a quicksilver mine. 
Her sensations in these connexions were 
usually in the soles of her feet and in the 
tongue. She required no rod, but in 
measuring a deposit beneath the surface 
of the ground used a strip of whalebone 
for readier definition. She could further 
discover the existence and nature of 
diseases, and cure them by the touch of 
her hand or finger. She had this natural 
gift always, but it showed itelf more 
powerfully at some times than at others. 
Her actions were, of course, ascribed to 
the devil, and no doubt if she had lived a 
little earlier she would have been burnt 
as a witch. 

To what exactly ought, then, her experi- 
ences to be ascribed ? Obviously an ex- 
haustive account of this is out of the 
question, but it is of importance to realize 
that the nervous system in the distri- 
bution of its branches all over the body 
bears at the end of these branches, not 
only cells filled with solutions, but also 
sense-organs, which—surprising as it may 
seem to any one who hears it for the first 
time—are capable indifferently of func- 
tioning as eyes, ears, taste-organs, OF 
smell-organs, but are ultimately, and so 
to speak essentially, organs of touch. 

In shape these tactile cells or corpuscles 
are like a grain of wheat, varying 
from 1-15th to 1-l10th of an inch in 
length, and in breadth about 1-20th 
of an inch. In appearance they are 
whitish and opaline, and each corpuscle 
is supported on a_ slender stalk. 
Watery fluid of the nature of lymph 
bathes them and the adjacent tissues. 
These tactile corpuscles are found on 
every joint, at the ends of all our fingers 
and toes, and scattered in great numbers 
over the skin, and that not only in the 
outer layers, but also in the inner ones, even 
in the delicate innermost layer or mucous 
membrane. The body, as was indicated 
above, is covered as with a net of sense- 
organs, and the soul communicates, or 
may communicate, with the external 
world by means of movements in the net. 
That we are in general so little aware of 
this comes partly from our concentrated 
use of our two highly differentiated eyes, 
and partly from a tendency to despise 
* feeling’ and to neglect the “ heart ’— 
i.e., the emotions and the sympathetic 
system. 


(To be continued.) 
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SOCIETIES. 


Historicat.— April 23.—Col. Lloyd, V.P., in 
the chair.—The election was announced of Mr. 
Charles Bellamy and Mr. P. Cullen as Fellows. 

A paper was read by Dr. J. E. Morris on 
“Mounted Infantry in Medieval Warfare, with 
Special Reference to Anglo-Scottish Campaigns.’ 
Dr. Morris pointed out that, apart from the dis- 
mounting of men-at-arms to fight on foot, the 
exigencies of Scottish guerrilla warfare led to the 
employment, first of ‘‘ hoblers”’ (light cavalry 
from Ireland), to bring in intelligence, and force 
the Scots to action; and secondly of mounted 
archers, so that the effective and offensive infantry 
could be brought into play against an elusive 
enemy. 


MATHEMATICAL.—April 23.—Prof. A. E. H. 
Love, President, in the chair.—Messrs. J. Proud- 
man and Ch. Jordan were elected Members. 

The President announced the death of Prof. 
G. M. Minchin, and alluded to his services to 
mathematics ; Prof. Minchin was a member of 
the se for nearly forty years. 

Major P. A. MacMahon read the following 
papers: (1) ‘On a Modified Form of Pure Reci- 

nts possessing the Property that the Alge- 
raical Sum of the Coefficientsis Zero’; (2) ‘On 
Lattice and Prime-lattice Permutations.’ In the 
first of these papers it was shown that, by modify- 
ing the definition given by Sylvester for a Pure 
Reciprocant, it is possible to obtain reciprocants 
with the property stated in the title; this pro- 
perty is a familiar characteristic of invariants. 
At the same time, the coefficients in the modified 
form become considerably smaller, as a general 
rule, than in the original form. 

The second paper considered the problem of 
finding the true (as distinguished from the crude) 
genereting functions, which give the number of 
attice-per mutations of two letters, each repeated 
a given number of times; and it was pointed out 
that the corresponding problems for three or more 
letters appear to favotve further difficulties, and 
that these problems still remain for solution. 

Major MacMahon answered various questions 
asked by the President and other members. 








British NuMIsMATIC.—April 22.—Mr. Carlyon- 
Britton, President, in the chair.—Herr Maurits 
Schulman of Amsterdam was elected a Member. 

Mr. H. Alexander Parsons read a paper on 
‘Some Coins of Sigtuna in Sweden, inscribed 
with the Names of Aithelred, Cnut, and Hartha- 
enut,’ in which he showed, by the design, lettering, 
and weight, that the pieces bearing the name of 

helred were copies of the pennies of that Anglo- 
Saxon king struck by a moneyer in Sigtuna under 
Olaf, the contemporary Swedish prince. On 
the other hand, the coins of the same mint 
bearing the names of Cnut and Harthacnut were 
noticeable for the regularity of their workmanship 
and the purity of their inscriptions, which sug- 
gested that they were not due to the mere copying 
of Anglo-Saxon money, but that they were an 
intentional issue by skilled moneyers acting 
under definite instructions for the inscriptions 
used. These, in the case of the coins of Cnut, 
included the Swedish royal title; and by close 
reasoning based on contemporary and later 
records the lecturer urged that the historical 
silence of events in the summer of A.D. 1027 
should be broken by the assumption that Cnut 
reopened the campaign against Sweden, and 
emerged therefrom a victor. Hence the issue of 
the coins of Sigtuna bearing his name and that 
of his son and successor. The coins referred to, 
or their casts, with others for the purposes of 
comparison, were exhibited by Mr. Parsons; and 
Mr. L. L. Fletcher showed the recent centenary 
medal of Australia’s first coinage, in 1813, de- 
signed and issued by Mr. Alfred Chitty. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEE. 


Mon, Institution, 5.—General Meeting. 
- of Bagmews. 7.30. aD ated 
. ares hp ae age 
=' vel en e 
——e Lecture Il., Mr. W. Burton. (Vantor 


— Burve ’ Institution, 8.—Resumed Discussion on ‘Comments 
on Land be Ag - ae Urban) Conclusions.’ 
‘Tvrs. Horticultural, 3.—‘ jue to 
Lay introductions from China,’ Mr. W. J. 
itu “4 wers,’ . W. Bateson. 
— Zoological, 8 30.—' 1, Manner — Customs of Adélie 
rgeon a on 
of Tapeworms from the Stomach and Small Tpeestinn 
conspiculatus, from Herm’ 
Island, Monte Bello Islands,’ Mr. R. U. Lewis; ‘ Diagnoses 
of Zonitide from Equatorial 


— Inetita Civil Engineers, 9.—' The Machine from 
an togineering Standpoint: Mr. F. Wr Lamsaenaee “James 

We. institute, 4.30.—‘ Carvings of Medieval Musical 
Instruments in Exeter thedral ‘Church,’ Miss BE. K. 
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‘Pawns. K tation, 3.—‘ The Last Chapter of Greek Philosophy : 

“m MBetlaan aa. Bhilroper, Waiglows"Noacher, ana Mt, 

- 1.30.—' Some Oniculations in illustration of Fourier's 

" theorem.” and ‘On the Theory of Waves and Bores, 

ee 5 On 8 fom tnin; = the 

fae and ‘Mr. J. 8 B. Larmor; "The Plow in Metals 

= ~ Ae onstant Stresses,’ Mr. E. N. Da ©. 

—  Sectety of Arts, 430.—' The Punjab Canal Colonies,’ Sir J. M 
Douie. (Indian Section.) 


..8.—'The Botany of the Utakwa tion in 
Du New Guinea,’ Mr. H. N. Ridley and others ; ‘The 
Genus Lernwodiscus, F. Miiller, 1962,’ Mr. Geoffrey Smith ; 
‘The fie Gardens at Sibpur (Calcutta), and the Govern- 





Boslish Association, 5.30.—Address by Mr. A. J. Balfour. 
_ Institution, 9.—' Albinism in Men and Dogs,’ Prof. K. 


Bar. Rogal Institution, 3.—'Bird Migration,’ Lecture I., Prof. ©. J. 





Science Gossip. 


Mr. StTaprers, a Belgian explorer, has 
recently made soundings in Lake Tangan- 
yika, establishing its depth at 4,425 ft., 
which is the greatest ascertained depth of 
any such water, except Lake Baikal. Mr. 
Stappers also discovered that the lake is 
traversed from east to west by a ridge 
varying in altitude above its bed from 
400 ft. to 1,900 ft. This discovery supports 
Livingstone’s view that originally there 
were two distinct lakes. 


The Journal of Egyptian Archeology has 
an interesting article by Mr. A. Lucas on 
the mode in which natron—-the natural soda 
found in Egypt—was used in mummifica- 
tion. The point in dispute among Egypto- 
logists is whether the bath in which the 
body was soaked before burial was ever a 
solution of natron. Natron has been found 
in vessels within tombs, as a deposit upon 
mummies, also in body - wrapping cloths. 
Herodotus and Diodorus both mention that 
a body to be mummified was soaked for 
seventy days in a solution of “‘ natron,”’ but 
it has been doubted whether they meant 
the substance now called by that name. 
Natron, being a strong alkali, would, it 
is contended, have disintegrated rather 
than preserved the tissues, and have 
rendered the body itself alkaline, whereas 
the tissues of mummies are found to be acid. 


Mr. Lucas, however, in the first place 
notes that disintegration such as would be 
expected is, as a matter of fact, found in 
mummies, which in particular are deprived 
of the epidermis. 

Next, he has himself carried out experi- 
ments with the bodies of fowls which go to 
show that disintegration is greater in a solu- 
tion of common salt (the alternative to 
natron) than in natron. He accounts for 
the acid reaction of the tissues by the fact 
that the actual amount of natron absorbed 
would be small; that it would tend to be 
reduced by the scrupulous washing which 
took place before the body was wrapped 
up; and that what remained would dis- 
appear in combination with the equivalent 
amount of the fatty acids produced in the 
body. Direct experiment upon tissues has 
confirmed the theory of the use of natron— 
at least, in a number of cases — and, it is 
interesting to note, endorses the account 
given by Herodotus of the treatment of the 
body with resin before it was placed in the 
bath. 

By the death of Prof. Eduard Suess at 
Vienna on Saturday last in his 83rd year, the 
world loses a leading geologist. He made a 
reputation as a young man by his scheme for 
bringing water to Vienna. He is best known, 
however, by his masterly studies of the 
earth’s crust, which, begun in ‘Die Ent- 
stehung der Alpen,’ reached classic form in 
his treatise ‘ Das Antlitz der Erde.’ 





FINE ARTS 
—— 


Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood. By W. Holman-Hunt. 
Second Edition. Revised from the 
Author’s Notes by M. E. H.-H. 2 vols. 
(Chapman & Hall, 1/. 1s. net.) 


WHEN in January, 1906, we reviewed the 
first edition of this work we welcomed it 
as one of the most valuable contributions 
to the history of nineteenth-century art 
that had appeared. It was as interesting 
as a story of adventure ; it told, indeed, 
of an adventure, of a youth setting out 
in search of an ideal which he pursued 
single-mindedly throughout his life. Hol- 
man-Hunt in his best work is not only a 
great artist, but also an incarnation of the 
English temperament in art. The didactic 
purpose which informs and governs the 
pictures he would have considered his 
greatest fades away into the back of his 
imagination when he is painting ‘ The 
Hireling Shepherd’ or ‘ Strayed Sheep’ 
but it is always present, even in his most 
strenuous and downright assaults on the 
lions in his path. It is the chief note of 
this book, and it is characteristic of him, 
that, though before its publication he had 
given many years to its composition, he 
continued to retouch it to the last. 

This edition is in many respects new: 
omissions of details are frequent, new 
stories are told, and an enormous number 
of illustrations have been added, so that 
the work of Holman-Hunt and his friends 
is almost completely before us. His views 
on art are expressed at length, but are 
hardly likely to meet acceptance to-day ; 
it is the fate of elders to give good advice, 
which is not taken. On one point he is 
inflexible—the definition of Pre-Raphael- 
itism. We are reminded of the aged 
Scottish lady who limited the number 
of the elect to herself and the minister, 
and was “not so sure of the minister.” 
The world has, however, decided to give 
the name of Pre-Raphaelitism, to a move- 
ment which included not only Holman- 
Hunt and John Everett Millais, but 
also Ford Madox Brown, Rossetti, Burne- 
Jones, Morris, and others outside the fold. 
It is a little hard on the inventor of 
the title, and the first sufferer in the 
fight, to see the banner snatched from 
his hand and borne to victory by another 
army in another cause. On the other 
hand, if the author’s contention prevailed, 
the meaning of the term Pre-Raphaelitism 
would be strangely limited, to something 
approaching a synonym of Holman- 
Huntism—a movement the effect of which 
on the world of art has long died out. 
Perhaps the author’s greatest achievement 
among his fellow-painters has been his 
success in impressing the need for obtain- 
ing pure and permanent pigments by 
precept and example. 

Among the new illustrations is one of 
the famous series of cartoons of London 
Society by Richard Doyle which ap- 
peared in the early numbers of The Cornhill. 
We have often regretted that no one, 
before it was too late, had attempted to 
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identify this wonderful gallery of portraits 
of the men of the fifties. The documents 
contained in the Appendix are of vatying 
interest—some of them reprints of articles 
or controversial, while others might have 
been worked into the substance of the book 
with advantage. 

The editing is well and simply done, 
and it is evident that no effort has been 
spared to make the book a worthy 
monument to its author. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(First Notice.) 


Visitors to the hundred and forty-sixth 
exhibition of the Royal Academy will ex- 
press once more their wonder at the un- 
changeableness of an institution, a just 
review of which, we are sometimes assured, 
might be written without our taking the 
trouble to visit it. Yet no one can fail to 
see that that marvellous compound, an 
Academy Exhibition—a compound of many 
and varied ingredients so closely packed 
together that it must recall to the foreigner 
our national dish “le plum-pudding ’’— 
does, in fact, slowly change all the time. 
The dominant flavour of any given year 
is never the same as that of ten years 
before, though it was always present 
in some degree in the ensemble. The one 
constant feature is the negative one 
that there is never to be found in it any 
fruit quite fresh from the tree. This 
produces an effect of sameness, and tends 
to reduce criticism to an inquiry into the 
degree of preservation maintained by the 
various familiar elements. The pioneer artist 
has no place in these shows. 

Some clearly become stale more rapidly 
than others, and one of the few surprises 
of recent years has been the comparative 
stability of our interest in the work of certain 
of the older Academicians. It is probable, 
indeed, that the charming little landscape 
by the veteran Mr. James Sant, The Druid’s 
Walk, Norbury Park, Surrey (420), and the 
even more delightful small-scale portrait by 
Mr. Storey, Edward Cressy, Architect and 
Savant (135), are early works; that of 
Mr. Storey has strongly the look of 
being contemporaneous with certain paint- 
ing by the Belgian Alfred Stevens. Yet the 
attractiveness of these pictures, together 
with the relative complacency with which 
Sir Edward Poynter's Sea Bath (350) con- 
fronts comparison with more recent arrivals 
at Burlington House, supplies food for 
reflection. 

While we may have some pictures at the 
Academy which are better than others, 
there is little to choose between the different 
schools which, each arriving upon these 
walls a little after their first zest is gone, 
have successively dominated the exhibitions. 
Something has been learnt, or learnt with 
more certainty, since the days when Sir 
Edward Poynter laid the foundations of his 
art, but it is equally clear that the men who 
have learnt it have—as a rule—forgotten 
something else equally valuable, and his 
carefully painted little picture has a lei- 
surely approach, a feeling of the tranquillity 
of the cool green shade of the bath house, 
by no means without charm. If we com- 
pare it with the earlier and finer work by 
which he is represented at the Tate Gallery— 
the well-known ‘ Visit to Ausculapius "—we 
realize that in his abandonment, for purposes 


of intimacy, of the safe traditional classic | 





poses, the customary proportion of figures 
and background, he reveals an innocence of 
the art of space composition which the earlier 
picture did not betray. His figures are 
over-analyzed into mean and petty forms, 
having no relation to the ample surfaces of 
shadowed vaulting on which they are set, 
and in this respect,in comparison with Mr. 
Sims’s Little Archer (349) alongside, the work 
appears amateurish in design, for all its 
delicacy of sentiment. This failure, how- 
ever, is due not to its academic qualities, 
which wear well enough, but to its lack of 
academic efficiency in one direction. 


If we could compare the ‘Visit to 
A€sculapius’ with this, the best contribu- 
tion of Mr. Sims to this year’s Academy— 
or, indeed, with any typical example of the 
younger artist’s experiments with classic 
themes—we should realize the essential 
similarity of the subject-matter of the two 
artists. Each is interested in the contrast 
between the compact elegance of line of 
nude figures, and the spreading forms of 
vegetation (the two typical characteristics of 
animal and vegetable life); and we should 
probably find Sir Edward’s greater formality 
of line and economy in the use of colour 
more permanently satisfactory than the 
loose picturesqueness of Mr. Sims, with his 
lavish subdivision of colour into elements 
often more numerous than he can use for 
purposes of design. This little ‘‘ Cupid” 
picture is, in the latter respect, satisfactory, 
and for that reason—in spite of a slight 
mawkishness in the draughtsmanship re- 
minding us of Bouguereau—it is much to be 
preferred to his muddled Cage ava amours 
(644), or his slippery and unsubstantial 
Spring Song (156). 


At his worst, however, Mr. Sims's triviality 
is rather due to a weakness of judgment, 
failing in control of a too facile hand, than to 
any inherent incapacity to think in terms of 
space. It may be argued that this makes 
his almost invariable failure to achieve 
dignity of space composition only the more 
reprehensible. In Mr. F. C. Cowper’s amaz- 
ingly elaborate Lucretia Borgia reigns in the 
Vatican in the Absence of the Pope Alex- 
ander VJ. (103) we have a subject, the 
impressiveness of which depends on the clear 
expression of certain large proportions in 
space, handled by a man who has apparently 
never studied the use of colour to such an end. 
The Pre-Raphaelite method of piecing to- 
gether an embroidery of “‘ morceaux,”’ each 
carefully painted one at a time, isin practice 
only really applicable to subjects in which 
the figures are spread out in fagade in the 
direction of the picture plane. When the 
painter has to keep in touch with figure 
behind figure at measurable distances of 
space through a large range of recession, the 
carpentry of the subject can only be main- 
tained by the strenuous division of the tones 
and colours of the design into certain struc- 
tural categories, the proportions of which 
constitute the draughtsmanship of the com- 
position. Mr. Cowper (almost inevitably 
with his method of painting) has frittered 
away these fundamental divisions as he 
laboriously compiled his patchwork of 
figures of different sizes, in each of which, 
whether near or far off, the transition 
between light, half-tone, and shadow is 
rendered with the same delicate care. In- 
evitably we see not near and distant figures, 
but large and small ones, some of them 
arbitrarily lighted in more brilliant fashion 
than others. The division of the tones of 
red in the cardinal’s robes has no consistent 
reference to the typical changes of plane on 
which it should be based, and thus the darker 
red of the more distant robes suggests not the 
same stuff differently conditioned as to the 





lighting, but a different dye. Passages of 
distant form constantly cling to passages of 
the foreground without intervening space 
and air; nor, we hasten to add, given the 
subject and the method of the painter, are 
such defects in any way astonishing. In 
a passage of simpler form on the vaults and 
pendentives of the ceiling, which offers 
less temptation to piecemeal elaboration, 
we see tones finely and consistently used, 
if we regard this fragment as a picture in 
itself. 


Mr. Sargent’s portrait of Mr. Henry James 
(343) offers another instance of a narrow 
technique perfected for a special purpose, and 
now stretched beyond its limits of applica- 
bility. The few well-divided notes of colour 
which, by answering to the few forceful planes 
of the head of an obviously characteristic 
sitter, enabled Mr. Sargent to produce such 
striking and picturesque portraits in the 
past, were combined, as a rule, in a 
compact and simple design not beyond 
expression by means of direct painting 
of no great technical complexity. The 
subtle personality of Mr. James seems to 
have evaded such summary treatment, and 
the painter appears to have felt too much the 
importance of the occasion not to face up 
to the difficulties of adequate record. The 
result is, we are assured, an excellent like- 
ness, but it is indifferent painting. It is 
heavy and laboured with retouchings, and 
the colour is not complex enough in relation 
to so elaborate a statement of form to be 
plastically relevant—not simple enough to 
retire to the humbler duty of tinting a 
decent and respectable monochrome painting. 
There must in painting be a certain analogy 
between technique and subject-matter, and 
Mr. Sargent’s downright emphatic method 
may suffice to render, ‘‘ tant bien que mal,” 
a headlong impulsive character, but for more 
elaborate statement a more complex method 
is needed, if that method is not to look over- 
strained and laboured in its application. If 
we look at such a preposterously elaborate 
line as that between light and shadow down 
the cheek of this portrait, we must feel that 
it would more spontaneously have been 
reached in two movements (one in intention), 
and the perfect method of painting will be 
analogous to the sequence of muscular action 
in a limb, in which the effect of a few large 
muscles giving the main direction of a move- 
ment is carried on and given precision by the 
many and smaller muscles towards the 
extremity. In Mr. James’s own style we 
have an extraordinary instance of such 
sustained continuity of direction. It never 
seems to get such a ‘‘way’”’ on it as to escape 
his control, or require that correction by 
patching which with Mr. Sargent’s portrait 
mars the fluidity and perfect interdependence 
of the whole. With a more obvious design, 
the painter is more successful in his Lady 
Rocksavage (356), though, leaning so heavily 
as it does on a stereotyped pattern of arti- 
ficial portraiture of the Kneller type, its 
vivacity looks slightly fictitious. The direct 
impulsive use of heavy paint appears more 
legitimate in such alandscape as Cypresses 
and Pines (220), with its more direct ine 
spiration from nature, and less deliberate 
artifice. 

The use of firmly toothed dry pigment 
in Mr. Clausen’s study Primavera (151) is 
beautiful. The suddenly contrasted slippery 
paint in such small details as the drapery 
and flowers is, perhaps, somewhat intrusive, 
byt, with the exception of the slightly senti- 
mental character of the head, there is 
a flavour of cool austerity about the 
performance which makes it an unusually 
respectable example of the nude as admissible 
in the Royal Academy. 
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OTHER EXHIBITIONS. 


No artist of ours time has so strong a 
conviction as Mr. Sickert of the reality and 
importance of the conditions of time and 
place that give particularity to a scene. To 
many, indeed, the most important things of 
life appear to be those that are constant, 
recurring in every age under various dis- 
guises; and there is a type of artist who 
regards it as his function to clear away those 
disguises and paint the fundamentals only. 
Mr. Sickert, while by no means blind to their 
existence, would regard a bare statement of 
the abstract elements of existence much as 
an epicure would regard a plain roast without 
sauce or other accessories. So far from 
having any quarrel with the concrete 
trivialities behind which reality lurks, the 
mask is his subject, and for those who are 
within a little of being his contemporaries to 
visit a collection of his work like that at the 
Carfax Gallery is to be haunted by ghosts of 
the past, the more fantastically unreal for 
their convincing truthfulness. Only in Lon- 
don of the immediate past could we find such 
@ type and setting as are commemorated 
in Army and Navy{21(which, we are happy to 
see, has been acquired by the Contemporary 
Art Society), a masterpiece of pomposity and 
amusing egotism such as Mr. Sickert always 
delights in. In his drawings, which are a 
true comedy of manners of his day, we feel 
strongly the separate existence of each 
personage, the limitatione of personality 
against which the abstract thinker chafes 
being to Mr. Sickert among the delightful 
things of life as making for intensification. 
In contrast to the modern movement 
towards emancipation in every direction, here 
is a man who hugs every one of his chains. 
The selfishness and the ignorance, the narrow- 
ness and the stupidity of mankind are the 
main springs of drama which he would not 
lose for anything. 

It is interesting to see so absorbed a stu- 
dent of particular character taking up the 
painting of landscape, which at first sight 
seems to involve the abnegation of his most 
personal gift. The Elderbush (12) is a fine 
study of deep reverberating tones in which 
the painter only is concerned. The large 
picture of Le Vieux Colombier (22) is more 
intimate in its choice of subject, an untidy 
débris of felled tree-trunks which, we feel, 
have lain there so long that we have only to 
move one to find a whole colony of insect 
life beneath it. Petit Bois (3) is the best of 
all in its poignant expression of what, to the 
town-dweller, is the desolating monotony and 
loneliness of the woodsin summer. ‘The time 
is near noon, and the high sun, breaking 
through the tops of the trees, drops here and 
there little pools of dazzling light, the fatigu- 
ing sparkle of which has a hypnotizing effect. 
We seem obliged to watch the just visible 
movement of the patch of light—movement 
which is nevertheless so slow as to become ex- 
asperating in its insistence on the intermin- 
able sameness of a summer day. We find a 
subtle piquancy in the union of great struc- 
tural beauty of pigment with this expression 
of disenchantment. The paradise to which 
we have come for poetic refreshment is just 
a lot of leaves with a pitiless sun on them. 
An effect which, when handled by Mr. Sar- 

nt and other painters in a generalized way, 
Coonan reduced to a logical interplay of 
immaterial coloured reflections, is here 
treated with more retention of the element 
of local colour. It thus remains concrete, 
and has the cold, forbidding look often found 
in such a scene in spite of the sunny spangle of 

ight it offers when viewed impressionistic- 

y by the specialized vision. How many 

nters have seen it thus with a normal eye, 

ound it rather unpleasant, and assumed 
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another and more romantic manner of vision 
as the only way in which it could be 
“treated?! Yet in Mr. Sickert’s sincere 
acceptance of the thing as it really struck him 
there is flavour, and once more truthfulness 
is justified by the result. 


Mr. Edgar Wilson’s etchings at the 
“'T'wenty-One ” Gallery are important in 
proportion as they express more or less per- 
fectly the ‘‘ suburban’ mind, ready to 
interest itself contentedly in things not 
intrinsically exciting, and sensitive to the 
merest hint of external romance. In many 
of these plates—The Wandle (11) is a good 
instance—we are shown sluggish back- 
waters wherein a glimpse of the masts of a 
ship becomes a sensational episode, a symbol 
of the world of adventure outside. One 
fancies the artist, as in one of Maeterlinck’s 
plays, watching for a lifetime the boats go 
and come, yet never shipping in one, his 
mind sufficiently furnished with a vague sense 
of the presence of an unknown world of 
enchantment. 

It is an odd juxtaposition to place 
alongside of these plates the paintings 
of Spain, Italy, and Africa by Mr. Kerr- 
Lawson, who, actually travelling so much, 
seems to find travel a somewhat common- 
place business. In his careful studies in 
neutral tones of single figures Mr. Kerr- 
Lawson commands respect by a certain 
reticence and severity, but his use of positive 
colours in outdoor subjects cheapens his 
work. 


The exhibition of works by Futurist 
painters at the Doré Gallery shows them 
much as they were. Signor Balla, however, 
has a design, Luminous Successions—Dis- 
placemenis (39), of some beauty, and another, 
lightly and adroitly drawn, which he calls 
Walking Lines (43), which might have been 
suggested by the crossing forms of water 
ripples and their shadows and reflections upon 
a river-bed beneath. This interest in one 
linear pattern seen through another is, from 
the practical point of view, the single fruitful 
inspiration of the Italian Futurists, but it has 
rarely resulted in such clarity as this. More 
often it produces such a muddle as one might 
expect to get by laying lace over lace. The 
literary accompaniment to the catalogue 
shows the usual paralysing profusion of 
abstract nouns. 








LOAN EXHIBITION OF ETCHINGS 
AT GLASGOW. 


TxHE Corporation of Glasgow has organized 
a remarkable loan exhibition of etchings 
and engravings at the Kelvingrove Art 
Gallery, with the object of arousing interest 
in the subject, so that a section devoted to 
black and white may be added to the 
municipal collections. Seldom, if ever, has 
such a collection of fine prints been shown 
outside London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
No living etcher is represented. The Com- 
mittee, guided by Mr. D. Y. Cameron and one 
or two other well-known experts, have wisely 
endeavoured to show somewhat fully the 
achievement of the few masters, rather than 
to illustrate the less-inspired efforts of many 
second-rate artists. Drawing freely on a 
number of rich collections, several of which 
are in Glasgow and the West of Scotland, 
the Committee have assembled a representa- 
tive series of the plates of Diirer (23), Rem- 
brandt (82), Méryon (29), Whistler (42), 
Haden (12), and Legros (18)—the figures 
in parentheses indicating the numbers of 

rints by each artist that are on view. 
“wenty-three other men are represented by 
one or more well-chosen examples, making 





a total of 271 prints, which are nearly all in 
the finest condition, and have been admir- 
ably mounted and catalogued. Such a col- 
lection is the best introduction to the study 
of etching that one could have. 

Among the early pieces are a choice im- 
pression of Schongauer’s Nativity ; the niello 
of Orpheus; the Descent into Hell, which is 
surely a school-piece, and not by Mantegna 
himself, as the Catalogue suggests; and a 
fine example of Domenico Campagnola’s 
spirited Battle. ‘The Diirers, chiefly lent by 
Mr. James Mann, are excellent. Notable 
are the superb prints of Adam and Eve and 
the Great War-Horse; a most delicate im- 
pression of the Melencolia in which 
Diirer sums up his art and his philosophy ; 
a faultless proof of The Coat of Arms with a 
Cock, formerly in the Holford Collection ; 
the smaller Albrecht of Brandenburg, and the 
rare Two Angels with the Sudarium. Diirer, 
as engraver, eclipses all others, but it is 
pleasant to see near his prints some capital 
examples of H. 8. Beham, including the 
masterly little Melancholia, if only to be 
reminded how high was the standard 
of contemporary work which Diirer sur- 
passed with ease. A good print of the 
St. Catherine, usually assigned to Rubens, 
and certainly executed in his school, and 
three rare and exquisite first states of Van 
Dyck’s artist heads, including his own, 
herald the seventeenth century and Rem- 
brandt. 

The pre-eminence of Rembrandt among 
etchers is not unfairly emphasized. The 
eighty-two prints, representing nearly as 
many different plates, reveal once more his 
immense vitality, his untiring search for new 
effects, his skill of hand, and his boundless 
humanity. The profound impression pro- 
duced by the British Museum’s exhaustive 
exhibition of the etchings fifteen years ago 
is confirmed by this collection, which includes 
a fourth of Rembrandt’s authentic works, 
and nearly all the finest of them. Among 
the choicest things may be noted the second 
state of the Death of the Virgin, with a good 
margin; the rare second state of the Christ 
at Emmaus of 1654 ; a very light early proof 
of the Blindness of Tobit; a first state of 
Dr. Faustus ; a good fourth state of The 
Three Crosses, with the grandiose chiaroscuro 
that many admire, and a few, strangely 
enough, condemn; a fourth state of the 
Ecce Homo, which as a composition was 
afterwards improved: a perfect first state, 
very lightly printed, of The Hog; and an 
exquisite first state of the small Raising of 
Lazarus. The landscapes also are especi- 
= well represented. 

assing by a few other Dutch prints and 
a single Piranesi— from the Carceri, of 
course-—we come to a small group of Goyas, 
including a second state of The Bull-Fight 
and some of the less horrible of the Caprichos. 
Five of the rare dry-points of Andrew Geddes 
are shown, including a first state of The 
Artist's Mother, an attractive picce which 
was his best work. There are also two of 
Wilkie’s slight but clever essays in the same 
medium. Among half a dozen of Millet’s 
powerful but rather coarse plates are his 
Going to Work, the painted version of which 
belongs to Glasgow, and the Grande Bergére. 
For students of Méryon the exhibition is 
important, thanks to Mr. B. B. Macgeorge’s 
noted collection. For example, there are 
the first five states of Le Stryge, as well as 
the eighth; in the first the tower and the 
vampire figure are wanting. So, too, in the 
very rare first state of L’Abside de Notre 
Dame, the right side of the cathedral is 
elaborately finished, but the left side is 
wanting, and there is no distance above the 
bridge ; again, in the first state of Le Pont 
au Change one sees nothing above the bridge. 
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Clearly, the successive states of Méryon’s 
etchings illustrate better than in the case of 
most other etchers both his technical method 
and his way of approaching a subject, which 
was distinctly unusual, to say the least. A 
very light trial proof of St. Etienne du Mont, 
a first state of La Morgue, and a third 
state of Le Pont Neuf on Japanese paper, 
before letters, are remarkable. Beside these 
Fortuny’s graceful and clever pieces, such 
as A Dead Arab, seem very conventional. 

The long series of Whistlers is fine in 
quality, and representative of all his phases, 
from the early Mcre Gérard, Saverne, and 
Liverdun, down, to Nash’s Fruit Shop and 
The Smithy. Mr. Harrington’s proof of 
The Kitchen is exceptional in its beauty of 
tone. The Thames and Venice sets are 
nearly all shown, with some of the best of 
the set of 1886. On the margin of the exqui- 
site Nocturne : Palaces, belonging to Mr. 
Andrew Reid, Whistler has noted some of 
the newspaper criticisms, and also a letter 
from P. G. Hamerton complaining that the 
artist’s reference to him as ‘‘a Mr. Hamer- 
ton’’ was ‘‘a breach of ordinary good 
manners in speaking of a well-known writer ” 
—the last four words being underlined with 
ironic intent. The Seymour Hadens, all 
lent by Dr. Nazeby Harrington, include a 
superb first state of Out of my Study Window, 
and several interesting trial proofs of Sunset 
on the Thames, Sunset in Ircland (without 
the sun), and other well-known works. 
Lastly, there is a very well-chosen set of 
plates by Legros, including an early state of 
La Mort du Vagabond and a good impression 
of the delicate landscape Le Paysage aux 
Meules, which shows the brighter side of 
Legros’s temperament. 

As will be seen, the exhibition testifies 
throughout to the discriminating taste of 
its organizers. H. 








Fine Art Gossip. 


A LOAN exhibition of Indian paintings is 
now being held at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and will be open throughout this 
month. It contains more than 200 examples 
of the work of the New Calcutta School, lent 
by the Indian Society of Oriental Art, and 
other examples lent by Mr. Havell and Dr. 
Coomaraswamy. One of the most striking 
exhibits is the picture of King Asoka’s 
queen contemplating the destruction of her 
husband’s favourite Bodhi tree, painted by 
Mr. Abanindro Nath Tagore, and lent by 
Queen Mary. 

Two other artists represented here, Mr. 
Ishwara Prasad and Mr. K. Venkatappa, are 
descended from families of hereditary Court 
painters. The former, we are told, was dis- 
covered by Mr. Havell working as a designer 
in Manchester piece goods for a European 
firm in Calcutta. 


Ir is proposed that this year’s exhibition 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund shall be 
devoted entirely to the discoveries at 
Antinoe, on the ground that they represent 
with unusual completeness the daily life 
of the people in a Romano-Egyptian city. 
One find is an inscription commemorating 
a Platonic philosopher who was one of the 
oitovpevor ev TH Movoeiy ateXeis, i.¢., those 
who as scholars secured free meals in the 
Museum at Alexandria. 


Sir CHARLES AND LaDy WALDSTEIN have 
presented to the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam- 
bridge, twoeearly water-colours by Turner. 
It will be remembered that Ruskin in 1861 
presented the Fitzwilliam Museum with 
twenty-five Turners belonging to all periods 
of the painter’s work. 





WE learn from The Cambridge Review that 
the water-colours and sketches of Antarctic 
scenes made by Dr. E. A. Wilson are to be 
on view at the Museum of Archeology and 
Ethnology in Cambridge next Saturday. 
The collection, which has already been 
exhibited at the Alpine Galleries in London, 
in Cheltenham, Leeds, and elsewhere, is of 
exceptional interest. 


At the anniversary meeting of the Society 
of Antiquaries on St. George’s Day, April 
23rd, the customary elections took place of 
officers and Council for the ensuing year. 
Sir Arthur John Evans was elected President; 
Mr. William Minet, Treasurer; and Sir 
Edward William Brabrook and Mr. Charles 
Reed Peers were elected respectively Director 
and Secretary. 


In The Quarterly Record of Additions, pub- 
lished by the Hull Museum, there is an 
illustration of an early inscribed brooch 
which belongs, it is thought, to about 1400, 
a period for which relics of this kind are not 
common. It was found near Kirkella in 
the course of excavation, together with a 
quantity of pottery. It is of the annular 
type, 14 in. in diameter, and 
inscription in Gothic characters, with a 
‘rose ’? between the words. 


Mr. W. T. OLDRIEVE, principal architect 
of H.M. Office of Works, Edinburgh, gave a 
lecture to the Old Edinburgh Club on Thurs- 
day in last week on King David’s Tower 
at Edinburgh Castle, with lantern illustra- 
tion. The discovery of this Tower of 1367 
was the result of excavations begun in the 
autumn of 1912 from the Half-Moon Battery. 
Many curious articles were found in the 
course of the excavations, and an ancient 
well to the north of the Tower has been 
surveyed. 


A MEMORIAL wall-tablet to Dr. Alexander 
Taylor-Innes, author of ‘ Law of Creeds in 
Scotland’ and other works, was unveiled 
last Saturday in the church of St. Duthus, 
Tain. 


A COMMEMORATIVE tablet has been placed 
in the Church of San Simone, Mantua, to 
James Crichton of Eliock and Cluny, known 
as the Admirable Crichton. Mr. Douglas 
Crichton, the promoter of the memorial, has 
for some years been engaged in writing a 
work on the house of Crichton in all its 
branches, and in hunting for materials has 
made researches in State and other archives 
regarding the careers of famous Scotsmen in 
Italy in the sixteenth century. 


Mr. Murray is publishing early this 
month, under the title of ‘ The Inner Life of 
the Royal Academy,’ the reminiscences of 
Mr. G. D. Leslie, R.A. Besides dealing with 
some popular misconceptions in regard to 
the work and usefulness of that institution, 
the book gives racy details concerning the 
artistic activities and friendships of the 
author. 


Mr. E. Harrison BARKER has for some 
time past been engaged upon a life of his 
grandfather, Thomas Barker the painter, 
who was born in 1769, and became known 
by his picture ‘ The Woodman’ (engraved by 
Bartolozzi) before he was twenty years of 
age. In 1825 he painted a fresco 30 ft. by 
12 ft., ‘The Massacre of the Sciotes,’ on the 
wall of his gallery at Bath, after the method 
of the Italian masters—a work which on 
technical and other grounds is of considerable 
interest. There are paintings by him in the 
National Gallery, and in several other public 
institutions. Mr. E. Harrison Barker would 
be grateful for information respecting works 
in provincial museums and private collec- 
tions. This should be addressed to him at 
Le Tréport, Seine-Inférieure, France. 


MUSIC 


—e— 


THE OPERA. 


‘ PARSIFAL’ was given last Thursday 
week at Covent Garden, when the pro- 
tagonist was Herr Johannes Sembach. His 
singing was good, though on the whole he 
was lessimpressive than Herr Heinrich Hen- 
selt, who appeared at the first performance 
of the recent German season. Frau 
Pfeilschneider impersonated Kundry. She 
gave a less characteristic rendering of the 
part than that of Mlle. Eva von der 
Osten ; but, although good in the short 
scene with Klingsor, afterwards, in the 
Magic Garden with Parsifal, she showed 
coldness both in her voice and manner. 
Herren Carel van Hulst and Paul Kniipfer 
were both impressive: the former as 
Amfortas, the other as Gurnemanz. Mr. 





bears an | 


Albert Coates conducted with all care 
and understanding. 

| It is a far cry from ‘ Parsifal’ to 
Signor Puccini's ‘Manon Lescaut,’ the 
| opera given on the following evening. 
It is an early work, in which there 
are foreshadowings of ‘Tosca.’ The 
heroine—as, we suppose, Manon must be 
called—is a selfish, heartless woman, and 
the whole story is artificial. In the second 
act the scene in Manon’s room is in its 
theatrical way effective, while the strongly 
realistic one at Havre is impressive. The 
short Intermezzo which precedes was con- 
ducted by Mr. Coates as if to the Italian 
manner born; it is a bit of genuine 
Puccini music. There were two new 
singers. Madame Bianca Bellincioni, who 
impersonated Manon, is the daughter of 
Gemma Bellincioni, who was the original 
Santuzza in ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.’ Of 
her voice it is difficult to speak, for she 
showed signs of being nervous. She is, 
however, used tothe stage. Signor Giulio 
Crimi has a very good voice, but was, un- 
fortunately, suffering from a severe cold. 
The rest of the cast was more than 
satisfactory. 


The performance of the closing section 
of the first cycle of ‘ Der Ring’ last Mon- 
day was excellent. Herr Cornelius as 
Siegfried more than maintained the repu- 
tation he has already won. Equal praise 
may be bestowed on Friulein Gertrud 
Kappel, who is one of the best Briinnhildes- 
on the stage at the present day. Miss 
Maude Fay as Gutrune was as sympathetic 
as in ‘ Die Walkiire,’ and her action was 
appropriate. Herr Kniipfer, the Hagen, 
had not the repelling look and tone of 
voice of some who take that part. The 
orchestral playing, under the direction 
of Herr Nikisch, was magnificent. 

‘ Parsifal,’ which is to be given this. 
evening, will be repeated on the 15th, 
18th, and 21st of this month. 

‘La’ Bohéme’ was given on Tuesday 
evening with Madame Bianca Bellincioni 
as Mimi, thus affording, it seemed, an 
opportunity of judging her voice. Un- 
fortunately, however, she had an apology 
made for her, as she was suffering from a. 
severe cold; and the necessity for the 
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apology soon became evident. Signor Giu- 
seppe Tacconi, a ney-comer, took the part 
of Rodolfo. His voice sounded unequal, but 
he may appear in another opera to better 
advantage. Mr. Albert Coates conducted. 


A splendid performance was given of 
‘Die Meistersinger’ on Wednesday even- 
ing. Herr Paul Bender as Sachs was 
dignified, and his singing admirable. 
Herr Johannes Sembach impersonated 
Walther von Stolzing, and he, too, was 
in fine voice. Though an experienced 
actor, he did not in manner quite picture 
the young and ardent knight. Fraulein 
Greta Merren as Eva was very pleasing. 
Her singing is good, and her diction par- 
ticularly clear. In trying to make the 
most of her part, she was inclined slightly 
to overdo it. Herr Jan Hemsing as 
Beckmesser deserves high commendation. 
There was no tendency to make the part 
comic. It would be impossible to over- 
praise the orchestral playing under the 
direction of Herr Nikisch. 








BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL AT 
QUEEN’S HALL. 


Il. 


THE remaining performances of this 
Festival were as fine as those noticed last 
week, but the three most notable during 
the week were those of the ‘ Eroica’ and 
the Eighth and Ninth Symphonies. Mr. 
Verbrugghen has achieved success. He 
is a skilled conductor, and he had the excel- 
lent London Symphony Orchestra, which 
was, of course, an immense help. But the 
secret of the deep impression created was 
the enthusiasm of Mr. Verbrugghen him- 
self. Many masterly performances have 
been given of Beethoven’s Symphonies, 
from the days when Dr. Richter was here 
down to the present, and by conductors 
who feel the importance and grandeur of 
the music, but who are specially interested 
in Wagner and still later composers. 
Judging from what Mr. Verbrugghen has 
achieved, we believe he has devoted him- 
self specially to Beethoven. Art did not 
end with Beethoven, but he was the 
greatest master of the Classical School. 

Concert-halls are larger than in Beet- 
hoven’s day, and therefore orchestras have 
increased in size, but the additions have 
been made principally in the strings. 
Mr. Verbrugghen, however, also increased 
the wind, and with good results. Beet- 
hoven, by the way, in 1817, when the 
London Philharmonic Society made him 
an offer to come and conduct new works, 
wrote to his friend Ries asking the 
strength of the strings, and whether 
there was single or double wind. It is, 
therefore, most likely that, at the great 
concert given at Vienna in 1813 for the 
benefit of the soldiers wounded at the 
Battle of Hanau, when the Symphony in a 
was produced, Beethoven doubled the wind; 
for his orchestra on that occasion num- 
bered over a hundred, and among the 
strings were many of the best players then 
in Vienna. 





The five Pianoforte Concertos were per- 
formed last week, and the poetical render- 
ing of the one in G, by Mr. Max Pauer, calls 
for special note. The Third, in c minor, 
is more interesting than the first two, but 
it sounds old. These lesser works help, 
however, the hearer to appreciate the 
greater. 

Beethoven's songs are not of special 
interest. Excellent singers were, however, 
engaged, Madame Tilly Koenen and Herren 
Paul Reimers and Anton van Rooy. The 
last named was unfortunately suffering 
from a bad cold. 

The Leeds Philharmonic Chorus (200 
voices), which took part in the Choral 
Symphony, attacked the trying vocal 
music with courage and zest. They also 
sang ‘ A Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage ’ 
with good effect under the direction of 
Mr. A. Fricker. Although dedicated to 
Goethe, whom Beethoven admired, this 
short composition is of small interest. 
But there was little choice: Beethoven 
wrote no short choral work of importance. 

Mr. Daniel Mayer announced on the 
last day that another Festival would take 
place in April next year, to be devoted to 
Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms. Mr. Van- 
brugghen and the London Symphony 
Orchestra have already been engaged. 








Musical Gossip. 


At the Symphony Concert last Saturday 
afternoon at Queen’s Hall the programme 
consisted of standard works by Bach, Beet- 
hoven, Schubert, and Wagner, ending with 
Strauss’s ‘Don Juan.’ But the special 
item which drew an immense audience was 
doubtless the Brahms Violin Concerto, with 
Herr Kreisler as soloist. He has not been in 
London for some time, and he is not yet an 
artist who has to live on his reputation. 


Ir was difficult to realize that the recital 
given by Dr. George Henschel at Bechstein 
Hall on Wednesday evening is to be regarded 
as a farewell. For close upon forty years 
the singer has been faithful to the highest 
ideals of his art, and it was an interesting 
fact that his programme on this occasion 
began with an aria from Handel’s ‘ Rinaldo,’ 
the first song in which an English audience 
made acquaintance with Dr. Henschel’s 
art in the old St. James’s Hall as long ago 
as February, 1877. So finely was it sung 
that one regretted the more that so sincere 
an artist is at length to seek retirement. 
On the other hand, it is well that he should 
take leave of us before time has had its 
inevitable effect upon his work. The power 
and virility in his singing of an exacting 
programme might have been envied by 
many a@ younger artist, and even now, though 
the voice naturally has lost something of its 
resonance, few singers could approach in 
truth and subtlety of feeling his treatment 
of such songs as Schubert’s ‘ Der Doppel- 
ginger,’ Rubinstein’s beautiful ‘Der Asra,’ 
and Loewe’s protracted ballad of ‘ Archibald 
Douglas.’ Beethoven’s ‘Mit Mideln sich 
vertragen,’ too, was giv en with irresistible 
gaiety, and in this, as in the other songs, 
the singer accompanied himself with remark- 
able skill. Several laurel wreaths and a lute 
were handed up to Dr. Henschel, who, at 
the end of the evening, acknowledged the 
enthusiasm of his many admirers in a grace- 
ful little speech of thanks. 





WILty FERRERO, a conductor who is not 
yet eight vears old, has come to London, and 
will give four concerts at the Royal Albert 
Hall on the evenings of the 6th and 13th inst., 
and in the afternoons of the 9th and 16th. 
The New Symphony Orchestra will play 
under his direction works by Beethoven, 
Wagner, Berlioz, Grieg, &c. The reports ot 
his wonderful gifts have raised high expec- 
tations. On Tuesday afternoon he con- 
ducted a programme of music at the 
Royal Albert Hall at a reception specially 
given in order to introduce hii. It was 
strange to see a small boy conducting with- 
out book, indicating in the clearest manner 
his intentions, and insisting on their being 
carried out. The idea of his having been 
coached in the art of conducting, or 
taught certain things to say to the orchestra, 
becomes untenable when once one sees him. 
While he is conducting his face lights up in 
an extraordinary manner, and the sponta- 
neity and decision of his gestures are remark- 
able. He never uses a score, for he cannot 
read music. His powers of memory and 
appreciation of music extend beyond those 
of the best of musical prodigies. 

Dr. R. Armstrong Jones, lecturing last 
Tuesday to the Sociological Society on 


‘Genius and Insanity,’ remarked that 
in both “the perceptions were quicker 
and the associations keener.” He knew 


a man who could recite ‘The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire ’ from cover 
to cover, but “ did not understand what he 
dramatically recited.’ Willy Ferrero, how- 
ever, seems to understand and feel what he is 
conducting. It is sincerely to be hoped that 
all care will be taken of so gifted a child. 

Mr. ARNOLD DoOLMETSCH announces three 
concerts of old music, to take place on the 
5th, 13th, and 20th inst., in the New Hall of 
the Art-Workers’ Guild, Queen’s Square, 
Bloomsbury, at which English music of 
the period 1550-1700 will be largely 
represented. At the second, music will be 
given for viols and violins by William Yong 
irom a unique copy at Upsala and a contem- 
porary MS. in the possession of Mr. Dol- 
metsch. 


Tue Imperial Choir, two thousand in 
number, will be heard at the Albert Hall on 
the evening of the 14th inst. T his notable 
body of singers will appear under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Charles Harriss, by whom it was 
founded in 1909. 

SrNor TomMAs BreETON is one of the best- 
known Spanish composers, and ‘Director of 
the Madrid Conservatoire. A symphonic 
poem by his son, Sefior A. Breton, entitled 
‘Open Eyes,’ after a romantic legend by 
the Spanish poet Sefor A. Becquer, has just 
been produced at a Symphonic Orchestra 
Concert at Madrid, and favourably received. 

Miss KaTAHLEEN SCHLESINGER will deliver 
a course of five lectures on ‘ Musical Instru- 
ments: their Origin, Construction, and 
Development,’ in the University Buildings, 
Imperial Institute Road, South be nga 
on Tuesdays, May 5th, 12th, 19th, and 
26th, and June 9th. 


PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
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DRAMA 


—@}— 


‘THE CLEVER ONES’ AT 
WYNDHAM’S THEATRE. 


Or the two plays by Mr. Sutro, ‘ The Two 
Virtues’ at the St. James’s and ‘ The 
Clever Ones’ at Wyndham’s, the latter, 
produced on the night on which we went 
to press last week, is in our opinion by 
far the better: Stage exaggeration of 
adverse social conditions has, we hope, 
been consistently deprecated by us. Here 
we have the evils of these and other 
exaggerations in life relentlessly mirrored. 
The * clever ones ’’ are two sisters, one of 
whom is the mother of a clever daughter. 
The last named is bent upon carrying 
forward to the next generation the 
superficial cleverness of the mother, in- 
tensified and even further divorced from 
common sense or useful purpose. 

The piece opens with a scene between 
the would-be master of the house—played 
by Mr. Edmund Gwenn in that inimitable 
manner associated with him as_ the 
originator of the ‘‘ Twelve Pound Look ” 
—his wife, and her sister (Florence Hay- 
don and Margaret Watson), consequent 
upon the announcement of the daughter's 
engagement to an artisan who, from the 
ladies’ point of view, has the somewhat 
redeeming quality of being an Anarchist. 
This distinction, however, carries with it 
no salve to the temper of the merchant in 
hops, who prides himself on the possession 
of mental equilibrium while giving free 
rein to his ungovernable temper. The 
daughter on her appearance opposes 
his ‘browbeating methods with a self- 
sufficiency which her father attributes to 
her having been to Girton, instead of 
recognizing that college life must not be 
relied upon to eradicate earlier home 
influences. The introduction of the son 
with the announcement that he has found 
a publisher for a book he has written 
appears to have no other purpose than 
to indict a system by which any fool can 
get ink and paper misused by payment 
to one among the many unworthy fol- 
lowers of a trade which, above all others, 
should be confined to men of real edu- 
cation. The episode is pointed, and so, 
though it has no essential connexion with 
the plot, we view it with satisfaction. 

The last new character in the act to 
appear is Mr. Gerald du Maurier, as the 
artisan and Anarchist lover. In his best 
manner he treats us to an exposition of 
his principles. So well does he act the part 
that we share to the full the surprise of the 
father when, having got rid of the others, 
he is informed that his future son-in-law is 
really quite a ‘* respectable ’’ member of 
Society, who has adopted a pose because 
nothing ordinary would win his daughter. 
With the concoction of a plan of campaign 
by these now united conspirators against 
the extravagance of the women folk the 
act closes. 

The next act translates us to the top 
floor in the Bethnal Green Road where a 





philosophic Anarchist attempts to live 
according to his ideas of using as few 
of this world’s goods as possible, in order 
not to deprive others who have more need 
of them than he has. In furtherance of 
the plan to disgust his fiancée with the 
environment of social reform, the pseudo- 
Anarchist exaggerates the disadvantages 
of his friend the real Anarchist’s apart- 
ment, but has to play second fiddle to the 
said friend’s daughter. We learn that 
formerly there was a mutual attraction be- 
tween these two. Why exactly the young 
lady seeks to modify the plan of campaign 
we did not discover, but when the ‘‘ clever 
ones” at length arrive the company is 
motley enough, consisting, in addition 
to those already mentioned, of a very real 
paid agitator, a footman masquerading as 
a rebel, and a charwoman (Mary Brough) 
who submits under protest to shaking 
hands all round and taking tea with the 
company. The scene is distinctly enter- 
taining, though its raison détre is not 
convincing. The “clever ones’’ finally 
decide to run a Hampstead Social Reform 
League. 

The piece closes with the downfall of 
the League owing to lack of adherents, 
the discovery of the true characters of 
the deceiving ones, and a consequent 
re-sorting of the engaged couples. Though 
the play does not quite fulfil the promise 
of the first act, it is nevertheless one not 
to be missed by any who are able to find 
in a concave mirror an exaggeration of 
their own features. We have mentioned 
only one or two actors, but the whole 
of the cast is good. 








‘ACCOUNT RENDERED’ AT THE 
LITTLE THEATRE. 


In a producer’s Foreword to the play 

presented at the Little Theatre on Friday 
in last week we are informed by Mr. Kenelm 
Foss, in reference to‘ Account Rendered,’ 
that it demands ‘“‘ queer” treatment 
because 
‘it is a satire not only on modern manners, 
but upon the ancient situations of drawing- 
room melodrama—-because, in two words, 
it is both whimsical and new.” 
If the producer’s conception of ‘ queer ”’ 
treatment merely comprises some garish 
lighting effects playing on a suite of 
‘“* Futurist’ drawing-room furniture, deco- 
rated in a startling shade of green, we 
cannot see in what manner this serves 
to dispel the depressing influence of a 
dull and mechanical play. The story 
is merely crude and improbable. 

Lady Mary Burjoice is a clever and 
ambitious woman whose husband occu- 
pies a position in the Cabinet for no other 
apparent reason than his irreproachable 
manners and well-tailored suit. We are 
asked to believe that his intelligence is of 
so low an order that he is compelled to 
look to his wife for political facts and 
information, all of which he could have 
obtained from a competent secretary or a 
trustworthy year-book. Then Mr. Gershon, 
M.P., a member of the Opposition, and 





a person of noisy and offensive manners, 
appears on the scene, ostensibly as a friend 
of the family, but in reality as a secret 
admirer of Lady Mary. Having supplied 
her with some trivial and unconvincing 
facts relating to a railway contract, he 
begins to levy blackmail in the approved 
and melodramatic manner, but receives 
no consideration in return. 

Lady Mary, having picked his brains, 
has no intention of compromising her repu- 
tation by indulging in the vulgar liaison 
which Gershon suggests, in the coarsest 
possible terms, as the payment he requires. 
Moreover, she loves her husband, and has 
merely used Gershon as an auxiliary to 
advance his career. Others drawn into 
the vortex of her activities on the flaccid 
Minister’s behalf comprise a journalist, 
who is content to receive a card for her 
receptions as his reward, and a young 
man in business who wants a Govern- 
ment contract, but feels adequately paid 
by her smiles. Of course, the catastrophe 
occurs when Burjoice finds out the facts 
through the instrumentality of Gershon, 
who, in the one episode that is 
dramatic, taxes the unhappy man with 
carving his way to success through the 
agency of other men’s brains. 


Mr. Robert Elson, the author of the 
play, has completely failed to make 
effective use of a theme capable of much 
better treatment. Except here and there, 
the dialogue is commonplace and dull, 
and when humour scintillates it is the 
humour of the obvious. We are willing 
to concede the imbecility that characterizes 
the average party politician, but we refuse 
to believe that the types depicted by 
Mr. Elson are more than mechanical 
dummies. 

In regard to the acting, Ruth Mackay 
played the part of the ambitious wife 
quite cleverly, and at moments with 
some resemblance of reality. Mr. Thomas 
Weguelin as the helpless—and, we may 
add, hopeless—husband was good, and 
played with considerable artistic restraint. 
Mr. Roland Pertwee made a very pleasant 
figure as a young man after acontract ; and 
Mr. Fred Lewis was excellent as the 
accommodating and impressionable Prime: 
Minister. Mr. James Carew played 
the part of Gershon with a robustness 
more suitable to the Lyceum than the 
Little Theatre. 


‘ Account Rendered’ was preceded by 
‘ Dusk,’ a Persian fantasy by Mr. Robert 
Vansittart, and described in the pro- 
gramme as ‘“‘an attempt to re-create the 
heady, woolly-outlined ecstasy of a hachish 
dream.”’ This somewhat pretentious little 
piece concerns the drowning of a child-bride- 
by her Persian husband because she had 
cast eyes of favour upon a young European, 
who, at the end of the sketch, explains. 
that the play is merely a dream. With 
considerable compression and the ex- 
clusion of much blank verse ‘ Dusk’ 
might be made an acceptable curtain- 
raiser. It is artistically mounted and 
well played—in particular, by Alice Bowes. 
as the child-bride. 
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THE PEOPLE’S THEATRE 
MOVEMENT. 


UNDER the auspices of a Provisional Com- 
mittee which seeks to stimulate public 
interest and support on behalf of a movement 
to provide high-class drama for the working 
classes at cheap prices, a meeting was held at 
Drury Lane Theatre on Friday afternoon 
in last week. Sir William Treloar, who 

resided, was supported amongst others by 

ir H. Beerbohm Tree, Sir George Alexander, 
Sir John Hare, Bishop Welldon, Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor, M.P., and Miss Rosina Filippi. 

Sir Herbert Tree proposed ‘That the 
People’s Theatre be instituted on the basis of 
a shilling subscription,” which was seconded 
by Mr. O’Connor. Inthe course of a brief 
8 h Sir George Alexander suggested that 
the People’s Theatre Movement should be 
linked up with the work of the National 
Sunday League, and intimated that, if Sun- 
day evening performances were given under 
such auspices, the proposal would have the 
support of every actor and manager in Lon- 
don. From this proposal Bishop Welldon 
dissented, emphasizing the necessity, from 
every point of view, of maintaining a day 
of rest for the theatrical profession. Miss 
Rosina Filippi, who may be regarded as the 
pioneer of the movement in England, gave a 
very interesting account of her performances 
at the Royal Victoria Hall, where opera and 
Shakespearian productions have been pro- 
vided at cheap prices before large and 
enthusiastic audiences of the working 
classes, who, we were informed, behaved 
with remarkable propriety: let us hope, at 
least, better than many habitués of West- 
End stalls. The meeting resulted in a sum 
of some 401. being promised er contributed 
for the purpose named. 


Unfortunately the general tenor of the 
speeches seemed to serve the purpose of a 

iscursive review of the drama in general, 
with an altercation in regard to the Sunday 
opening of theatres, rather than any scheme 
of practical significance for the particular 
objects of the meeting. Any well-considered 
scheme for democratizing the drama can, 
if adequately supported, be made a potent 
agency foreducational progress. This being 
#0, we regret that no representatives of 
the working classes were on the platform 
to speak on a subject that closely concerns 
their own interests and outlook. 


In regard to Sunday, Sir George Alexander 
may or may not accurately represent the views 
of the managers in his statement, but we 
think that he speaks with little or no authority 
from those who minister to the art of the 
theatre. In the present state of the English 
drama we are not particularly sanguine that 
any material advancement of this project 
will be derived from the leaders of the stage. 
For instance, if our actor-managers are 
sincerely anxious to make a dramatic appeal 
to the intelligence of the workers, they might 
initiate such an experiment at once by the 
simple expedient of reducing the present 

rice of seats at certain performances. 

hile abnormal salaries are paid to “ stars,” 
we fear this reform is not likely to be ad- 
vanced, and consequently the People’s 
Theatre must look for support to those 
whom it desires to serve. If the work- 
ing classes demand good drama at a price 
within their means, it should be possible to 
supply it. 
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Bramatic Gossip. 


At the King’s Hall, Covent Garden, next 
Friday, a performance will be given by the 
Irish Workers’ Dramatic Society, in aid of 
Miss Delia Larkin’s co-operative scheme for 
the women workers of Dublin. In addition 
to Mr. William Boyle’s ‘ The Building Fund’ 
and Lady Gregory's ‘ The Workhouse Ward,’ 
the programme includes some Irish dances 
and songs, and selections by Irish war pipers 
in native costume. The subscription to the 
Society is 6d. per annum, and the Hall being 
unlicensed, tickets can only be purchased by 
members. Further information can be ob- 
tained of the Hon. Secretary, Miss 8S. Seruya, 
21, Tudor Street, E.C. ; or of the Hon. Trea- 
surer, Miss V. Tillard, care of I.W.F. Club, 
9, Grafton Street, W. 


AT the Playhouse on Wednesday next 
Marie Tempest will present ‘The Wyn- 
martens,’ « new four-act piece by Mr. 
Richard Powell. She is to play the part 
of a young widow, and other members of 
the cast include Mr. W. Graham Browne, 
Mr. Franklin Dyall, Kate Serjeantson, and 
Mr. O. B. Clarence. 


Tne French season at the Ambassadors’, 
under the direction of MM. Gaston Mayer 
and Maurice Froyez, begins on Monday, 
the llth inst. During the opening week 
Jeanne Granier will appear in the 
comedy ‘Les Sonnettes,’ which is to be 
preceded by ‘ L’Attaque Nocturne,’ from 
the Grand Guignol. ‘ Plantons des Capu- 
cines,’ described as a ‘‘ revuette,”’ will follow. 


A NEW comedy by Mr. H. V. Esmond, 
called ‘ The Dangerous Age,’ is promised for 
Tuesday evening next at the Vaudeville. 


A “Dramatic CHarity WEEK ”’ is to be 
held at the Court Theatre during the last 
week in this month, when the Countess of 
Roden’s company will present three plays: 
‘The Other John,’ ‘Cousin Kate,’ and 
‘Capt. Drew on Leave.’ Lady Marcia 
Jocelyn is playing the chief feminine 
parts. The performances are in aid of 
various charitable institutions, and tickets 
may be had until the 7th inst. from the 
Countess of Roden, Tullymore Park, Bryans- 
ford, co. Down; after that date at the usual 
London booking offices. 


THe Theatrical Garden Party this year 
will be under the direction of Mr. Gerald 
du Maurier and Mr. Anslow J. Austin (of 
26, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn), to whom 
all communications should he made. They 
have prepared a little brochure giving 
particulars of this popular féte, with a 
detailed programme, for which »pplication 
is invited. 


Mr. WILLIAM GREET, who died on Satur- 
day last at the age of sixty-one, had a long 
career as a theatrical manager. He started 
by himself, but had for many years been in 
partnership with Mr. E. C. Engelbach. 
Success came to them abundantly when 
they secured the Lyric Theatre after H. J. 
Leslie gave it up. ‘The Sign of the Cross’ 
at this house was the most lucrative of their 
many ventures. Genial, energetic, and 
modest, Mr. Greet will be missed by a host 
of friends. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—W. H. S. A.—F. H.—G. C.— 
J. F. B.—Received. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


We cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of roe 4 ™ 

We do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c. 
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WHY BE 
CONTENT WITH 
4), 
when you can obtain with greater 


security 6%, 8%, 10%, 15%, or 
even 20% according to your age. 


The cost of living is rising; incomes derived 
from investments are, in many cases, falling. 
What is to be done? The prudent investor is 
turning his attention to ‘‘Sun Life of Canada’ 
Annuities. This Company, one of the soundest 
concerns in the world, deals with the whole 
problem of Annuity Insurance on progressive 
and comprehensive lines. 


You can buy a ‘‘ Sun Life of Canada” Annuity 
out and out, or you can buy a Deferred Annuity 
and pay for it out of your income—so much per 
year until the Annuity becomes due. You can 
buy Joint Annuities for yourself and your wife, 
and Educational Annuities for your children; 
you can buy Annuities with the whole return 
of your capital guaranteed. And these are but 
a few of the various forms of Annuities purchas- 
able. Investigate! Your inquiry may mean, 
probably will mean, the doubling or quadrupling 
of your present income. What the increase is, 
depends upon the amount of money you invest in 
the annuity and your age when making the 
arrangement. You will gain in every way by 
taking out a ‘‘Sun Life of Canada” Annuity, 
Your income will be larger and more amply 
secured. If you happen to be in indifferent 
health when the arrangement is made you will 
have still better terms offered. 


The “Sun Life of Canada” has assets of 
£11,300,000 invested under the strict supervision 
of the Canadian Government. A present un- 
divided surplus of £1,000,000 over all liabilities 
makes assurance with the ‘‘Sun Life of Canada” 
doubly sure. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR BOOKLETS. 


This Form is inserted for your convenience 
when applying for further particulars. A letter 
or postcard will do. 





To J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA, 


10, CANADA HOUSE, NORFOLK 
STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Please send me particulars, explanatory 


booklets, &c., of your various forms of | 
Annuity Insurance. 





(Enquirer should state age, particulars of 
Annuity required, &c., the communication 
being regarded as confidential.) 

Name _ 


Address 


Date of Birth 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 


NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





LONDON. 8By sir LAURENCE GOMME. With 
a large number of Illustrations and 24 Plates, repro- 
duced by photogravure process. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 'y May 6. 


Gay & Hancock’s List. 


BY THE LATE 


SIR EDWIN DURNING-LAWRENCE, 
Bart. B.A. LL.B., &c. 


BACON IS SHAKESPEARE 


Size 84 in. by 5} in., pp. 304, illustrated with over 40 Full- 
Page Plates, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net (postage 4d.) 
This work contains Bacon’s ‘Promus of Formularies and 
ies’ collated by the late F. B. Bickley, and revised 








ALL ABOUT LEAVES. sy the iate 
FRANCIS GEORGE H@ATH, Author of ‘Our 
Woodland Trees,’ ‘The Fern World,’ ‘The Nervation 
of Plants,’ &c. ith a large number of Illustrations 
and 4 Coloured Plates. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 





RITUAL AND BELIEF. studies in the 
History of Religion. By EDWIN SYDNEY 
HARTLAND, F.S.A., Author of ‘Primitive 
Paternity,’ *‘The Legend of Perseus,’ &c. In 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. [| Ready. 





THE WORKING FAITH OF A LIBERAL 
THEOLOGIAN. By the Rev. T. RHONDDA 
WILLLAMS. In 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 5s, — ‘. 


THE SPIRITUAL MESSAGE OF 


DANTE. By the Rt. Rev. W. BOYD CAR- 


PENTER, K.C.V.O. D.D. LL.D (late Bishop 
of Ripon). With Lllustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
5s. net. [Ready. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROF. RUDOLF EUCKEN. 


KNOWLEDGE AND LIFE. transiatea by 


the Rev. W. TUDOR JONES, Ph.D. (Jena). 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, net. 


“Dr. Tudor Jones has enriched the Crown Theological 
Library by translating this volume, that will be of great 
interest, not only two students of philosophy and religion, 
but also to all thoughtful persons.” 

Christian Commonwealth. 


PRESENT-DAY ETHICS. 1 their relation 
to the Spiritual Life. Translated by MARGARET 
VON SEYDEWIALTZ,. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 


AN INTERPRETATION OF RUDOLF 


EUCKEN’S PHILOSOPHY. By the Rev. w. 

TUDOR JONES, Ph.D. (Jena). For some years 

a student under Prof. Eucken. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
5s. net. 

“He writes with lucidity, sympathy, and enthusiasm. 

No other introduction to Eucken’s thought is written so 

1 tand poi or is so greatly 


explicitly from the religi 8 p 7" 
elucidative of Eucken’s central concept of the spiritual 
life.”"—Christian World. 








MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 


A NEW PHILOSOPHY: HENRI 


BERGSON. By EDOUARD LE ROY. Trans- 
lated by VINCENT BENSON, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. net, 


AN EXAMINATION OF PROFESSOR 


BERGSON S PHILOSOPHY. by pavip 
BALSILLIE, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 








INITIATION INTO PHILOSOPHY. By 


EMIL#® FAGUET. Translated by Sir HOME 
GORDON, Bart Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 





EDUCATION AND ETHICS. by emILe 
BOU ’R'/UX, of the French Academy. Authorized 
Translation by FRED ROTHWELL. Crown §8vo, 
cloth, 5s. net. 





A 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


4, HENRIEI'A STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





El 
by F. A. Herbert, of the British Museum, the original MS. 
of which is in the British Museum. Promus means larder 
or storehouse, and Bacon prepared this storehouse of words 
and phrases in order to extend and enrich the English 
lan e. In Bacon’s plays, known under the pseudonym 
of Sha are, there are 15,000 different words, nearly 
half of which he invented. 

is work is and will be Sir Edwin’s monument. The 
result of many years’ enthusiastic study and collecting of a 
valuable library is given in this volume (which ordinarily 
would be published at 7s. 6d. net), with many reproductions 
of plates and title-pages from very rare books, with the one 
desire to show by the many new proofs discovered by him 
that Shakespeare was Bacoun’s nom de plume. 


THE SHAKESPEARE MYTH 


Size 8 in. by 5 in.. pp. 32, many Lilustrations, wrapper, 1d. 


Just Published. A NEW (ENGLISH) SCHNITZLER PLAY. 


PLAYING WITH LOVE (Liebelei) 


By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER. Translated by P. M. SHAND. 


WITH THE PROLOGUE TO ANATOL 
By HOFMANNSTALL. 
Translated by TREVOR BLAKEMORE. 
Crown 8vo, 112 pp., 2s. 6d. net. 
Uniform with ‘The Green Cockatoo, and Other Plays.’ 


TWO NEW VOLUMES BY ELLA 
WHEELER WILCOX 
Nearly ready. Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 
A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS 
ENTITLED 


POEMS OF PROBLEMS 





Nearly ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls, net. 
A SMALL VOLUME OF PROSE 
ENTITLED 
CAMEOS 





Nearly ready. A CHEAPER EDITION, 2s, 6d. post free. 


PUSHING TO THE FRONT: 


or, Success under Difficulties. 
By ORISON SWETT MARDEN. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 424. Cloth gilt. 

A book of inspiration and help to the youth who longs 
to be somebody and to do something in the world, many 
of whom, hedged in, as it were, by iron walls of circum- 
stance, feel that they have no chance in life. 

LORD AVEBURY says: “I have read ‘Pushing to the 
Front’ with much interest. It would be a great stimulus 
to any young man entering life.” 

Translated into most of the Continental tongues, and 
used extensively asa reading work or prize on the Continent. 


Just Published AT ALL LIBRARIES, 6s, 


A BREATH OF SCANDAL 
By Mrs. ADA PITFIELD. 


An exceptionally interesting romance of a young girl—an 
heiress - who leaves her guardian’s home, intent on seeing 
the world and carrying out a few of her own ideas. 


‘At all Libraries. Price 6s. each. 
TWO NEW NOVELS BY NEW WRITERS. 


By ARTHUR GEORGE. 
Atheneum.—“ A tale of medieval Italy....Well written, 
and retains the reader’s attention to the last page.” 
Glasgow Herald —‘‘A very capable story....lurid and 
thrilling of life in the Visconti palace.” 


THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY 
By TREVOR BLAKEMORE. 
A story of an artist who has a second time on earth. 
The contrast of life thirty years ago in London and Paris 
with to-day is cleverly drawn. 


EVERY CHILD LOVER WILL BE 
FASCINATED WITH THESE POEMS. 
A POPULAR SELKCTION FROM 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY’S POEMS 

Feap. 8vo, 128 pp. Cloth, 1s. net, or cloth gilt, 
1s. . net; lambskin or velvet persian, 2s, 6d. net 
(postage 24). 








NO MORE QUARRELS. 
DON'TS Fen wives "”* 

Vest pocket size, cloth, 1s. net each (postage 1d.). 

WORTH THEIR WEIGHT IN GOLD. 


London: GAY & HANCOCK, Lop., 
Henrietta Street, Strand. 








FROM DE LA MORE PRESS LIST 


FOLK-SONGS OF THE 
TUSCAN HILLS 


(Florilegio di Canti Toscani) 

With ~— Renderings by GRACE WAR- 
RACK, Editor of ‘ Revelations of Divine 
Love Recorded by Julian of Norwich, 1373,’ 
and of ‘ Little Flowers of a Childhood.’ With 
Illustrations in Colour by various artists. 
Feap. 4to, bound in pale rose-coloured cloth, 
with Florentine Lily design on side, gilt top, 
10s. 6d. net. 

** Assuredly in this volume we have an example of the 
book beautiful in every detail, material and spiritual ; a 
book which it is a delight to handle, to lock upon, and to 
read ..should prove one of the most acceptable gift-books 
among all poetry lovers.”— Daily T'elegraph. 

“ Her plan of printing the original and the translation on 
opposite pages is an excellent one, for no translation how- 
ever well done can give the lilt and rhythm of the original, 
and having ascertained the meaning, it is very easy, even 
for one who knows little of the language, to appreciate the 
Italian version and the beauty of the words.” 

Roman Herald, Rome. 

“ Printer, publisher, illustrators, commentator and trans- 
lator—the last two capacities being enshrined in a single 
person—have conspired to produce a delicate and delicious 
volume.... it is the lyrics themselves .... that set us 
thrilling.” —Academy. 


SONGS OF THE SOUTH 


A Selection from Poets of the Southern States 
from Colonial Times. Collected and Edited 
by JENNIE THORNLEY CLARKE. With 
an Appendix of brief Biographical Notes, and 
an Introduction by JOEL CHANDLER 
HARRIS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The IMMORTALITY of ANIMALS 
and the Relation of Man as Guardian 
From a Biblical and Philosophical Hypothesis. 
By E. D. BUCKNER, M.D. New Edition. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


MYTHS AND PARABLES 


ADAPTED FROM PLATO 
By LAURA STUBBS, Author of ‘ Stevenson’s 
Shrine.’ Square 8vo, 28. 6d. net. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY 





OF SCOTLAND 
Souvenir Volume. By W. G. BLAIKIE 
MURDOCH. With 19 Illustrations and 


Special Cover Design. Pocket size, 1s. net. 
Contents.— Prologue—The French School— German, 
Spanish, and Italian Pictures—The Dutch and Flemish 
Schools —The English School—The Scottish School— 
Sculpture—The Smaller Kooms—The Vaughan Bequest of 
Turners—The Scottish Modern Arts Association— Epilogue. 


HOW TO ENTER THE 
CIVIL SERVICE 


By ERNEST A. CARR. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. 

(New Edition, revised and brought up to date.) 
Contents. —‘* H.M.C.S.”—What it Is and What it Offers— 
How Appointments are Made—Junior, Minor, and Technical 
Posts—The General Home Appointments— Higher Grade 
Appointments in the Home Service—The Foreign and 

Colonial Service—Women as Civil Servants—On Preparii 
for the Competitions—The Examination: Special Subjects 
and Special Methods—A Servant of the State—Appendix. 


HOW TO WRITE A NOVEL 


A Practical Guide to the Art of Fiction. 
New Kdition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“The author evidently knows his business, and dis- 
courses to excellent purpose upon the various stages in the 
evolution of a novel. Much of his advice is conveyed in an 
analysis of the style, manner, or methods of well-known 
writers of fiction, and there are many passages also in 
which these writers describe their own work. The 
volume should undoubtedly be useful to the amateur who 
is willing to learn the rudiments of the art.”—Scoteman. 

** He writes exceedingly well and as one having know- 
ledge—so much so, indeed, that even the most season 
novelist may get some useful hints from the book. To the 
young writer it may be thoroughly recommended.” 

Liverpool Courier. 


ONE, HUNDRED BOOK-PLATES 


ENGRAVED ON WOOD 
By THOMAS MORING. New _ Edition. 
4to, artistic boards, 10s. 6d. net. This book 
‘ has long been out of print. 


ALEXANDER MORING, Ltd., 


32, George Street, Hanover Square, London, W. 
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ee The Athenzeum Supplements 

Under Contract with H.M, Government, 
P & 0 Mail and Passenger Services. 
pyar hrarr, “eee. —_ an cams ac, Supplements dealing with the following subjects have appeared 


ALL EASTERN PORTS. during the first three months of 1914: 


P< Pleasure Cruises. 


From LONDON (‘calling at Leith) 



































Jan. 3 French Literature 














By 88. “MANTUA,” 11,500 tons, 15,000 H.P. Leading Article: ‘FRENCH LITERATURE IN 1913.’ 
B. The AZORES, MADEIRA, LISBON, &e. ~= tm Reviews under the following headings:—Napoleon and the French 
tntenre4 yOnDs Ss aebiautl Jun. 80—13 Days Revolution —Cournot’s Reminiscences—Corot and his Predecessors, 
B, “NORWAY, DENMARK. ....cceccsesres Jul. 17-18 Days &c.—Seven Pages of Classified Notices. 
F. RUSSIA, SWEDEN, éc. booed ae e- Daye 
G. CONSTANTINOPLE, VOLO, SA pt, 5—30 Lays 
Fares—B or F, from 20 Gns.; C or D, from 12 Gns. ; 9 17 Ed ucation 





KE. from 15 Gns.; G, from 25 Gans. 
For Programme and Plan of the Ships apply as below. 


| 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C., | 
P &0 Offices { [25° Leadenhall Street, E.C., } LONDON. | 


Leading Article: ‘ENGLISH EDUCATION IN THE SEETHING- 
Por’ 
Reviews of ‘The Case for Co-Education ’—‘ The New Schoolmaster ’— 


‘A National System of Education’ — ‘Secondary Education in 
England,’ &c. 




















Insurance Companies. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT |” * Sociology 


Leading Article: ‘RECALLING THE OBVIOUS,’ 





INSTITUTION Reviews under the following headings:—The Labour Problem— 
For Mutual LIFE Assurance. Industrial Combination and Co-Partnership—The Land, Economies, &c., 
Feb. 14 Theology 
1912 DIVISION OF PROFITS. Leading Article: ‘THE TASK OF THEOLOGY IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTORY.’ 
Reviews under the following headings :—Modern Views and Discussions 
a —The Old Testament—The Message of Jesus—St. Paul and the Early 
WHOLE LIFE POLICIES Church, &e. 
£2 per cent PER ANNUM. 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES.| ,, 21 Publishers’ Spring Announcements 


Maturing at 60, £2 3s. per cent PER ANNUM. 


Announcements of the more important books from the Publishers’ 
Maturing at 65, £2 7s, per cent PER ANNUM. 


Spring Lists, with a concise indication of their scope. 





BEFORE ASSURING ELSEWHERE Mar. 7 Biography 
WRITE FOR A QUOTATION TO 


Reviews under the following headings :—Family Histories—Naval and 
48, GracecuurcH Street, Lonpon, E.C. 8 Bs . y — eo 


Military Biography—Foreign Royalties and Courts, &c. 











, 21 Foreign Travel 








The Royal Surgical Aid Leading Article: ‘TRAVELLERS AND THEIR BOOKS.’ 
Societ Reviews under the following headings:—Round the Mediterranean— 
y- India and Australasia—Africa—Mexico and South America, &c, 
Chief Oftice : 
SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. ‘ 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. , 28 Fiction 
President—The Right Hon. Leading Article: ‘THE CHARACTER AND TENDENCY OF 
THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, P.C. G.C.M.G. K.T. CONTEMPORARY FICTION’ 
Chairman and Treasurer—SAMUEL WATSON, Esq ? 
The Society was established in 1863 to supply Reviews under the following headings :—Social Studies—Ireland and 
pis «« wg pertintec LEG ato 9 India—Unlikely Stories—Country Life—Crime and Adventure—Tales 
TRUSSES, B LASTIC STOCKINGS, of the Wild—Ethical Problems—Social Comedy, &c. 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, &c. 


Since the commencement of the Society it has 
supplied over 


800,000 ApPLIANCEs TO THE POOR. 


Annual Subscription of 10s. 6d., or Life Subscription 

of £5 5s., entitles to Two Recommendations per 

Annum, the number of Letters increasing in propor- 
tion to the amount of Contribution. 


Subscriptions, Donations, and Legacies These Back Numbers may be ordered of any newsagent or 


and will be thankfully received by, the Bankers, 1 | bookseller, or may be obtained direct from The Athenaeum Office, 


Messrs. BARCLAY ., LTD., 19, Fleet Street, or 


by the Secretary, at the Offices of the Society. 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. Price 9d. each; 
RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. post free, 9 4 d. Abroad, 1 a) d. 





NOTE,—The issue for February 28 devoted special attention to Irish Literature. 
Leading Article: ‘THE IRISH LITERARY RENAISSANCE,’ 
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Magazines and Periodicals. 





*** Blackwood’s’ is an epitome in little of the 
British Empire—a monthly reminder that its 
boundaries are world-wide; that it has been 
won and a by the ery e-school pluck of our 
soldiers and sailors ; t in warfare, literature, 
and artit has a glorious history; that its sons 
have ever been travellers and sportsmen, and 
that its politics have still a strong strain of 





4 conservative Imperialism. Old as it is, ‘Black- 


wood’s’ shows no signs of becoming old- 
fashioned, because it represents and appeals 
to all that is Best in the undying genius of the 
race.”’—TIMES, February 1, 1913. 





“THE MOST ** “BLACKWOOD! 
BRILLIANT REMAINS 
OF OUR WITHOUT A 
MAGAZINES.” RIVAL.” 
MAY contains 
Aladore. By HENRY NEWBOLT. 


From the Outposts— 


The Making of 6 Oe WILKINSON. 


Zur, Zun, Zumeen. 
By Lieut.-Col. G. F. MacMUNN, D.S.O. 


Sketched in War Time—II. 
By A WOMAN RED CROSS SURGEON. 
Ward Five—Hospital Visitors—A Rail- 
way Journey—Frozen—Three Turks. 


A New Method with the Dry Fly. 


By HORACE HUTCHINSON. 


The Story of a Perfect 
By IAN HAY. 


“ Scally.” 
Gentleman. 


The Early Victorians—and After. 


y C. W. C. 
The New Road. The End. 
By NEIL MUNRO. 
Musings Without Method :— 


The Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Federalism—England for the English— 
Examples of the Past—The Civil Servant 
—A New Art of Biography. 


The Agrarian Star Chamber. 
A Page of History. 


THE TIMES OF INDIA says: 
‘*Not to read ‘ Blackwood’ in these 
days is to iniss incomparably the most 
literary and the most interesting of the 
monthly magazines.” 














THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


MAY, 1914. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE ARMY ORISIS AND HOME RULE. By Ponsonby, M.P 
THE NAVY ESTIMATES. By A. G. C. Harvey, M.P. 


THE TAXATION OF LAND VALUES. 
By J. M Robertson, M.P. 


THE POLITICAL ASPECT OF THE RELIGIOUS PROBLEM 
IN ITALY. By Romolo Murri. 

ROYAL VISITS TO PARIS. By John F. Macdonald. 

THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CIVIL SERVIOCB. 

REORUITMENT FOR THE ARMY: A VIA MEDIA. 

THE EXTERNAL SIDE OF LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

PREDERIC MISTRAL By the Count de Soissons. 

ECOLESIA8TICAL POLITICS IN GERMANY. 

EGYPTIAN AND 8UDAN FRONTIERS. 

THE HUMANITY OF THE LABOUR EXCHANGES. 

THE CASE FOR ADOPTION. By J. BH. Macoair 

By Frances Pitt. 
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